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REMARKS. 



The substance of the following work was originally written for 
publication in the Birminghant Daily Mail newspaper. Copies of 
the papers in which they appeared were forwarded to Sir Rowland 
Hill and other members of the family. The following are extracts 
from letters received by the Author. 

Mr. Pearson Hill, son of Sir Rowland, writes as follows : — 
'* I am requested by Sir Rowland Hill to thank you for the 
trouble you have been good enough to take in sending him copies of the 
Birmingham Daily Mail containing your articles upon Hazelwood. 
Sir Rowland Hill is unfortunately too infirm to read the articles 
in question. I have, however, read them udth much interest, and 
have communicated to him their substance." 

Mr. Frederic Hill, Sir Rowland's brother, says : — 
" Allow me to express to you the pleasure which your articles 
have afforded me ; my sense of the cordial si>irit in which they have 
been written ; and my gratification at the high terms in which you 
have spoken of the public services which my family have been able 
to render." 

Mr. Berkeley Hill, the eminent surgeon of Wimpole Street, who 
is a nej^ew of Sir Rowland, writes : — 

"The account you give of the members of the Hill family is 
extremely gratifying and pleasant." 



dalziel brothbks, caupbn press, lonpon, n,w. 




PREFACE. 



LITTLE preface is required to a slight 
sketch like this. The simple record of 
the doings of a man like Rowland Hill pos- 
sesses an interest far beyond the unreal and the 
fictitious, and needs no introduction. 

It is singular to observe how great discoveries 
like Hiirs occur just at the proper time ; and 
how events having apparently but little connec- 
tion with them happen almost simultaneously to 
assist in their development. But for the inven- 
tion of steel pens a few years before, the enor- 
mous amount of writing consequent upon the 
postal changes could not have been effected, as 
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the whole world would not have afforded a suffi- 
cient supply of quills for the purpose ; whilst, 
but for the facilities afforded by railways and 
ocean steamers, half of the advantages ot the 
new system would have been lost to mankind. 
We have to acknowledge the kind permission 
of the London Stereoscopic Company to use 
their latest and best portrait, which is repre- 
sented on the cover of this book. 

E. E. 

Harbomey Btrminghanty 
September^ i8jg. 
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ROWLAND HILL. 



CHAPTER I, 

THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
HILL FAMILY. 

dlO one family, probably, in the kingdom 
has set its mark so prominently upon 
intellectual life and social progress, 
during the present century, as tliat to which the 
late Sir Rowland Hill belonged. For more than 
seventy years the name of Hill has been con- 
stantly coming to the front, associated always 
with some project for the benefit of humanity, or 
for the diffusion of knowledge. To Sir Rowland 
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and his four brothers we owe, not only the great 
boon of cheap postage, with all its incalculable 
blessings to mankind, but we are also indebted 
to them for cheap literature, wiser methods of 
school discipline, amelioration of the criminal 
law, amended prison discipline, and the abolition 
of capital punishment for minor offences. Indeed, 
there have been very few of what may be termed 
" social," in contradistinction to " political," re- 
forms, with which Sir Rowland, or the other mem- 
bers of his family, have not had something to 
do, either as originators, active promoters, or 
energetic supporters. 

The head of this family — Mr. Thomas Wright 
Hill — ^was gifted by Nature with great powers 
of observation and untiring perseverance. He 
devoted his early years to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and, despite the many disadvantages 
under which he laboured, he rose from the rank 
of a journeyman brassworker to become the 
founder and the principal of a school which has 
influenced national intellectual life ever since. 
For the last forty years of his life he was the 
chosen associate of men of letters of all ranks. 
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His opinions were eagerly sought upon all topics. 
His friendship was coveted by nobles and sena- 
tors, and his memory still lives as that of a scholar 
and a philanthropist. His influence tended to 
shape the lives and form the characters of many 
of those who, for the last fifty years, have led in- 
tellectual thought The career of his five sons, 
all of whom became eminent, testifies to his great 
power of developing in the minds of others the 
latent forces that, in less discriminating- hands, 
might never have been aroused. This rare gift, 
combined with true benevolence, great humility, 
genuine but unaffected piety, and sweetness of 
disposition, gained him "troops of friends," and 
endeared him to his numerous pupils. The fol- 
lowing tribute to his excellence appeared in the 
Morning Post newspaper at the time of his de- 
cease : — " He died at the patriarchal age of 88, 
not only full of years, but of all that should 
accompany old age rendered venerable by virtue. 
His career, extending through three generations, 
was marked by integrity, consistency, and use- 
fulness. He was just and sincere, and he was 
endeared to a large circle of friends, many of 
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whom had enjoyed his friendship for more than 
half a century." 

Shortly after his death a short sketch of his 
character and life was printed for private circu- 
lation. It is partly autobiographical^ and some 
of the incidents mentioned are very curious, giving 
as they do a quaint picture of home life more than 
a century ago. The following extracts are in Mr. 
Hiirs own words : — 

" My -grandfather, John Hill, was a tailor in 
Kidderminster. He was a very honest, industri- 
ous man. His eldest son was my father, James 
Hill, who was apprenticed to Mr. Pickard, a baker 
in the Bull-Ring at Birmingham. Mr. P. was a 
good-natured man, but not a prudent one. My 
father had to fetch him every night from the 
tavern. 

" After my father's apprenticeship was over he 
returned to his native place, married his cousin, 
Miss Butler, and commenced business. He seems 
to have prospered, for he soon purchased the 
house in which he lived and four others. He 
also .bought a piece of land on which he after- 
wards built himself a house of more modem 
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character. My uncle John rented this piece of 
land for a garden. About the year 1750, my 
uncle, having heard of potatoes, procured some 
from a Bewdley gardener and planted them in 
this garden. The plants came up and promised 
an excellent crop. At harvest-time my uncle 
gathered some of the balls from the top, and, of 
course, found them uneatable. He left the stems 
to wither until he wished to retill the garden, 
when he found, to his utter astonishment, under 
the ground a very excellent crop. 

" I was born at Kidderminster in 1763, a town 
at that time of about 5,000 inhabitants. My 
father was a baker and dealer in horse-corn. 
He was undoubtedly )yell educated for the times. 
My mother had received a better education. She 
had passed some years at a boarding school 
and had learned to dance! Her information was 
more varied than was usual amongst people of 
her class. She was very desirous that her chil- 
dren should be well educated and embued with 
religious feelings. She and my father were of a 
very strict order of Dissenters. Our Sundays, 
or Sabbath Days, as they were always called, 
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were kept with great strictness. At eight o'clock 
breakfast was on the table, and was taken with 
much gravity. This was followed by an extem- 
pore prayer from my father, the meal and the 
prayer bringing us near to nine o'clock, the hour 
at which the service of the chapel commenced. 
The minister was a man of strict punctuality and 
of laboriousness unrelaxed. The chapel was 
about a quarter of a mile from our house, and 
we were there to the minute. Precisely at nine 
o'clock the minister gave the signal, the congre- 
gation stood up, and a prayer was pronounced. 
Stood up, I say, for kneeling in chapel I never 
saw used by Dissenters in my early life, though 
it was their regular posture in their private de- 
votions. 

" The short prayer was followed by what was 
called an * exposition,' that is, a portion of Scrip- 
ture was read by the minister, interpolated with 
explanations, &c. Then a psalm or hymn was 
sung by the congregation; then a very long 
prayer; then the sermon. Thai was followed by 
another prayer, concluding with a blessing, the 
' Amen ' in which was the most delightful word 
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in the whole service to me and to many others. 
This was about eleven o'clock, when family ser- 
vice again commenced by my father reading a 
portion of Matthew Henry's expositions; this 
finished, we knelt again for prayer, and this 
brought us to noon, the hour for our Sunday's 
dinner. The dinner rarely consisted of anything 
more or less than a boiled pudding, sometimes 
made palatable by a compound sauce. We 
rarely ate meat on Sundays, and if we did, it 
was always cold. My father was always exact 
in saying grace before and after dinner and 
supper, but breakfast and tea were not con- 
sidered to need such an observance. 

"At one o'clock the service of the chapel again 
commenced. The pew was always full. The 
service differed from that of the morning by the 
omission- of the exposition and the previous 
prayer. It lacked, however, nothing in length, 
the principal prayer being longer. Three o'clock 
arriving, another delightful 'Amen' was pro- 
nounced from the pulpit, and s^ain I had a re- 
lease from thraldom. The interval from three 
to five we had, at home, no devotional service. 
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My father smoked a pipe. My short respite 
soon terminated by preparations for visiting 
chapel again at five. The evening service fol- 
lowed that of the afternoon as to routine, but 
not as to length ; it continued about an hour and 
a half, so that the third welcome *Amen' was 
pronounced about half-past six. 

"On our return home our good mother took us 
into her chamber to repeat our hymns and cate- 
chism ; this was followed by an affectionate ad- 
dress. These addresses I cannot now — at a 
distance of four-score years — recall without the 
most vivid emotion. This over, we had each a 
piece of cake or something of that kind, as a 
preparation for what was to follow, namely, the 
reading in the family, by my father, of some long 
religious abstract, often a whole sermon, to be 
followed by one of my father's longest prayers. 
When this was concluded I used to compare my 
feelings with those of Christian, when his burden 
was miraculously unstrapped and fell from his 
back. This conclusion would occur about nine 
o'clock. The family then took a cheerful supper, 
and thoughts of religion were suspended for a 
time. 
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" Parents who desire that their children should 
be cordially religious would, I think, evince wis- 
dom in making the attendance of their children 
on the services of religion entirely voluntary. 
The feelings of rational devotion are so natural 
and agreeable that instruction alone, without 
compulsion or even exhortation, would, I think, 
have the most salutary eflFect." 

After giving some very interesting details of 
his school life, he describes his first visit to 
Birmingham, where his elder brother was ap- 
prenticed to a draper in "Corbett's Alley," a 
passage which led from High Street to Cherry 
Street before Union Street was made. This 
was in 1772, and he says, "At this time I dined 
with my mother and my aunt at Mr. Hutton's, 
the historian, who then occupied two houses 
crossing the end of New Street where it comes 
to an end in High Street, with no other commu- 
nication than a gateway admitting a single 
carriage to pass at a time under the historian's 
dining-room." 

With a few family details of no great interest 
the autobiography at this point comes suddenly 

2 
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to an end. The houses just referred to, with 
eleven others in the same block, were removed 
in the spring of 1776, under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1769. 

Soon after his visit to Birmingham he was 
sent to a dissenting school at Market Har- 
borough for two or three years, " his journeys to 
and fro occupying several days each, although 
the distance is not more than seventy miles." He 
went afterwards to the Grammar School at Kid- 
derminster, then under the care of a clergyman 
named Matthews, and this seems to have com- 
pleted his education. 

" When the time arrived," says his son, Mr. M. 
D. Hill, the late Recorder of Birmingham, "for 
choosing a calling in life, my father much desired 
to be an attorney, but his good mother could 
not believe in the possibility of a lawyer and an 
honest man being united in one person, and the 
unfortunate result of her scruples was that he 
was apprenticed to a brassfounder in Colmofe 
Row, Birmingham. This was a very grave error, 
and might have worked his ruin. He still, how- 
ever, retained his penchant for the law, and was 
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better informed upon legal topics than any lay- 
man I ever met with, and he had what is known 
in the profession as ' a good head for law.' " 

As an apprentice his wages never exceeded 
seven shillings per week. To increase his income 
he did " over work," and after the age of nineteen 
he " did not cost his parents anything." He con- 
sidered that his first step in a right direction was 
becoming a teacher in a Sunday School attached 
to Dr. Priestley's chapel. The great doctor took 
much notice of him ; assisted him in his work of 
self-improvement; and eventually obtained for 
him a position as paid teacher in a charity school. 
This was in 1788, when he was twenty-five years 
of age. He became much attached to Priestley, 
and at the time of the Birmingham '' Church and 
King" riots in 1791, he, with a small body of 
friends, offered to defend the doctor's house 
against the rioters. The offer was declined, but 
his companions escorted Priestley and his family 
to a place of safety. He remained, and in com- 
pany with Mr. Thomas Clark, of Lionel Street, 
Birmingham, removed a large portion of the 
<JkKtor'« library, manuscripts, and apparatus, to 

2—2 
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an adjoining field, were they were safely conceal- 
ed. Hill and Clark then barred the doors, closed 
the shutters, and made the house as ''fast" as 
possible. The mob, however, broke in, and he 
" witnessed the plunder, the destruction, and the 
incendiary fire by which the outrage was con- 
summated." He afterwards assisted to defend 
Baskerville House, where he was severely injured 
in the m^l^e. 

" He was always of opinion that if his party- 
had had a fiag, or some signal, around which they 
could have rallied, the fortunes of the day would 
have been reversed." 

At this time Mr. Hill was engaged to be 
married to a young person named Lea, of whom 
Mr. M. D. Hill says that " she being unhappy at 
home, took the situation of nursery maid in a 
family named Anderton, and here she was at 
the time of the riots in 1791. Being in the 
shrubbery on the morning after the riots com- 
menced, she heard one of the magistrates say to 
Mrs. Anderton, 'We'n gin it 'em.' She never 
to her dying day had the slightest doubt that 
the riots were not merely connived at, but were 
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instigated by the High Church gentry, including 
the magistrates, some, if not all." 

What follows is also from the pen of Mr. M. 
D. Hill, written when he had won for himself a 
foremost place in life ; written at a time when 
he was Recorder of his native town and sat as a 
Judge in Bankruptcy at Bristol. It is honour- 
able alike to mother and son, and is one more 
proof that great and good men spring from 
good mothers: — 

" My parents were married a few days after 
the termination of the riots. Their income seems 
now to have been too small to justify their mar- 
riage. It was just a guinea a week. They 
always retained their position in the middle 
class of society, which I attribute, as far as 
finance is concerned, to the activity, talent, and 
thrift of my mother. 

"When I was about eight years old there 
came a time of dearth and famine.* The in- 
come of my parents had more than doubled, but 



♦ This was in i8o3, when the price of the quartern loaf was 
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they had five children. As I was the eldest, my 
mother always opened her heart to me, and I 
knew how she passed her nights in wakefulness, 
devising little plans of parsimony for ensuring 
food and clothing for her children. How she 
accomplished it I cannot imagine, but we never 
wanted either wholesome food or decent clothing, 
and were always looked upon by the neighbours 
as gentlefolk. She had the same anxiety for 
our instruction. She had but little reading, 
but possessed a quick apprehension and natural 
good taste. She was honourable and high- 
minded, and had a great contempt for the un- 
real in religion, morals, or manners. In her 
youth she was comely: I remember her fair- 
haired and fair-complexioned. She was the 
tenderest of mothers, and the qualities to which 
her children owe so much remained in full exer- 
cise, in spite of the advances of age, until her 
last illness prostrated her powers of body and 
mind. She died at Bruce Grove, Tottenham, 
April 9th, 1842, aged seventy-seven years." 

In reply to some inquiries, Mr. Arthur Hill 
says : — " I believe my father left Birmingham in 
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1795 to join my grandfather at Kidderminster 
in the manufacture of ponchos, for which a large 
demand arose during the peace that followed 
the great American War, though the trade was 
destroyed when the Spaniards joined the French 
against us during our war with revolutionary 
France. My father then removed to Wolver- 
hampton, where he superintended some works 
established by Mr. Penn, of Kidderminster. 
During part of this time he lived at a pleasant 
village called Horsehills. While there his mother 
died in his house, and was buried in the church- 
yard of the village. His father had died at 
Kidderminster previously.** 





CHAPTER II. 
THE ORIGIN OF HAZELWOOD SCHOOL. 

[R^N 1802 Mr.Hill'sold frieii<J,Thomas Clark, 
|BSI.(r^ of Birmingham, who combined the two 
occupations of schoolmaster and maker 
of fireworks, invented a machine for winding sew- 
ing cotton in balls. He made a lat^e number 
of the machines, and commenced the trade in 
balls of cotton. The business started at once 
into one of great magnitude, and the profits were 
"at least 300 per cent," He could no longer 
attend to his school, and after some correspon- 
dence it was disposed of to Mr. Hill, who re- 
turned to Birmingham on the last day of 1802, 
to take up the profession in whicli he became so 
eminent, and with which his name was so long 
and so honourably associated. 
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Here is a copy of his first advertisement, taken 
from Ariis Birmingham Gazette^ of January 17, 
1803 :— 

" Education. — Thomas Hill, offering himself 
to the public as successor to Mr. Clark, proposes to 
teach eloaition, grammar, the classical languages, 
penmanship, and the mathematics, with the general 
application of titese studies to the different purposes 
of life and business. 

" Terms per quarter for day scholars under 
twelve, 2is.; above that age, 25 j. For boarders 
under twelve {teaching included), twenty giHneas ; 
ditto above twelve, twenty-five guineas. Washing 
two guineas per annum. 

**No entrance pwney is required, but a quartet^ s 
notice will be expected previous to the removal of a 
pupil from the house or school 

" The house has a remarkably pleasant and 
Itealthy situation. Hill Top, near Suffolk Street. 
The school will for the present be continned in 
Lionel Street. To re-open January 17th, 1803." 

Mr. Hill removed the school to Gough Street, 
or Hill Top as it was then called, in the spring 
of 1803. The house stood at the corner of Gough 
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Street and Blucher Street, and the site of the 
present Jewish Synagogue was used as a garden. 
The house had been built by a brassfounder 
named Mozeley, whose warehouse occupied the 
first floor, fronting both streets, and the ware- 
house became the famous school-room. The 
owner having become bankrupt, Mr. Hill bought 
the house for £^<^o, borrowing £^QO on mort- 
gage. The writer of this sketch had the purchase 
deeds in his hands a few weeks ago. They are 
dated April 19, 1804, and are signed "Thomas 
Hil V the name " Wright " not then having been 
used. The school was carried on here until 18 19, 
when it was removed to the more famous Hazel- 
wood. The house at Hill Top has since been 
pulled down. 

From 1803 to 18 19, Mr. Hill carried on the 
Hill Top School, which became celebrated for 
the novel and judicious principles upon which it 
was conducted. Mr. Hill's five sons were his 
pupils, and as they grew towards manhood they 
took part in the management of the school. 
Matthew D. Hill, having advanced beyond his 
father in scholastic attainments, was at sixteen 
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years of age the principal teacher. His brothers, 
Edwin and Rowland, were active 'coadjutors. 
Father and sons " pulled well together," and the 
school became crowded, while many parents un- 
successfully pleaded for the admission of their 
boys. The advanced views of the sons were 
cheerfully adopted by the father, and soon be- 
came widely known and appreciated. The most 
prominent of these was the abandonment of 
corporal chastisement, then universally and se- 
verely practised. This was held by the Messrs. 
Hill to be degrading alike to teacher and pupil. 
In its stead a form of internal government, in 
which the pupils themselves took part, was sub- 
stituted. ' In cases of great delinquency the 
culprit was tried by a jury of his fellow-pupils, 
presided over by a selected president or judge. 
Punishment was by fine of the current " marks " 
and curtailment of privileges. In fact, the esta- 
blishment became a little republic, each member 
of which had an interest in the well-^loing of the 
entire community. 

As Mr. Hill's younger sons grew up, the two 
eldest left — ^the one to enter upon the study of 
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the law, the other to follow his natural inclina- 
tion towards engineering. In 1819 Mr. Hill took 
his other sons into partnership, and removed the 
school to the classical spot in the Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, since known, the wide 
world, over as Hazelwood. A detailed account 
of this celebrated seat of education will be found 
in the next chapter. In a few years an offshoot 
was established at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, to 
which eventually the whole family removed. 
Here Mr. Hill, sen., remained in active co-opera- 
tion until the infirmities of age compelled his 
retirement He removed to a house — Bruce 
Grove — in the immediate neighbourhood, where 
on June 13th, 1851, he died, being eighty-eight 
years of age. 

During his long and active life he wrote much 
and lectured frequently, but published very little. 
Upon this point his son Matthew says :— « If it 
should be asked how it came to pass that one 
who lived so long, with high powers of intellect, 
with industry, an insatiable desire for knowledge 
and strong aspirations after improvement ; how 
one who read so much, thought so much, and 
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wrote so much, should have left so little in a 
shape for publication, the answer is the difficulty 
he had in satisfying himself that he had done all 
that could be done. Even when he had accom- 
plished a task, his mind in a short time made 
futther progress, and his former work no longer 
represented his extended views. His usefulness 
must be estimated by the eftect which he pro- 
duced upon surrounding minds." 

His unselfish character may be judged of by 
the following extract from a manuscript letter to 
a former pupil, which has been placed at my 
disposal : — 

''Thanks to you, my dear sir, for your kind 
expressions and ever-kind attentions. Such are 
the good things which aid in rendering the 
closing years of us preceptors pleasant, and which 
our quondam pupils bestow upon us as part of 
that affluence which in the generality of pro- 
fessions turns in more in the shape of the dross 
called money." 




CHAPTER III. 

ROWLAND HILL AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 

ITj^SIf Mr. T. W. Hill's six sons, five survived 
^ ggjl him. He educated them himself, and 
•they all became thorough scholars. 
His success in teaching them and others was as 
remarkable as his manner of doing it His 
system was emphatically one of education in its 
primitive sense. His power was shown in his 
being able constantly to elicit from his sons and 
his pupils the question " Why ? " He knew that 
in the human mind, properiy developed, there is 
a natural hunger for knowledge as strong as the 
animal desire for aliment He knew also that 
this mental craving, like the bodily appetite, may 
be easily vitiated by improper or too stimulating 
a diet, and that by supplying only such proper 
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sustenance as can be easily assimilated, the 
faculty becomes stronger and more discrimi- 
nating, so that at length it may safely be left 
to choose its own food. He did not attempt, 
as other preceptors even now are too apt to do, 
to cram his pupils with more mental food than 
they could digest, or with stronger viands than 
the immature brain could bear. He rather strove 
to strengthen the appetite and increase the desire. 
He saw that this could best be done by teaching 
his boys the value of close and accurate observa- 
tion. Even when out walking with them he 
would avail himself of every little circumstance 
to develop this habit. His walking-stick has 
often served as a pencil to make rough drawings 
on a dusty road to illustrate the answers to the 
queries of his anxious pupils. His exten«ve 
reading, his excellent memory, his almost marvel- 
lous perceptive powers, and his readiness and 
fertility of illustration, made him so delightful 
a compamon for his sons and pupils, that 00 
greater treat could be granted to any oi them 
than to be privfl^ed to accompany him in his 
kmg and freqoeift walks. Of his maaoer with 
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his boys, his eldest son, the late Recorder of Bir- 
mingham said, when at the summit of his own 
career :— " Perhaps, after all, the greatest obliga- 
tion we owe to our father is this— that in infancy- 
he would reason with us— argue with us would 
perhaps be a better expression, as denoting that 
it was a match of mind against mind, in which 
all the rules of fair play were duly observed, and 
we put forth our little strength without fear. 
Arguments were taken at their just weight ; the 
sword of authority was not thrown into the 
scale." 

But the good old man did not content himself 
with the mere intellectual and moral culture of 
his sons. He taught them prudence and the 
practical application of his precepts to the serious 
business of life in its social and domestic rela- 
tions. His guide in the treatment of them, and 
others, was the law of kindness, which he incul- 
cated upon his pupils, as not only the noblest in 
the code of humanity, but the one most likely to 
be permanently beneficial to themselves. His 
opinions upon domestic and family unity were 
embraced in the formula, " Union is strength." 
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The results of hia guidance were thus surnmcd 
up in a leading magazine shortly after his 
decease : — '' Mr. Hill left five sons, the success 
of whom not only in education, but in public 
business, is a testimony to the talent, judgment, 
and goodness of the father. Mr. M. D. Hill, the 
Recorder of Birmingham, and late M.P. for 
Hull; Mr. Rowland Hill, whose career a3 the 
reformer of the Post Office is known the world 
over ; Mr. Arthur Hill, whose life has been 
devoted to the cause of education ; Mr. Frederic 
Hill, many years Inspector of Prisons, and Secre- 
tary to the Postmaster- General; and Mr. Edwin 
Hill, whose inventive and mechanical genius 
obtained for him a prominent position in the 
Stamp Department of the Port Office, and who 
Is also known as an able writer on the currency 
question, are all, like their father, publicly useful 
men, and by confederacy of talent, accordance 
of opinions, and unity of sentiment strengthen 
and assist each other in their several depart- 
ments." 

All the brothers, upon arriving at suitable age, 
took their part in the teaching at the school at 

a 
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Hill Top, which soon became celebrated, not only 
in Birmingham, but throughout the kingdom. 
Father and sons were indefatigable as workers, 
not only in their own school, but in others. Some 
of them were nearly always occupied in giving 
lessons in ladies' and other scholastic institutions. 
Mrs. Sinkinson, of Jamaica Row, Birmingham, 
who still lives in the house in which she was 
born, and whose vivacity and intelligence are 
only equalled by her accurate memory, tells me 
that she went, sixty years ago, as a little girl to 
a school kept by the Misses Haines, at the house 
at the comer of Lower Hurst Street and Broms- 
grove Street, in that town, which is now occupied 
by Mr. Wilson, the coach proprietor. She re- 
members that old Mr. Hill came to the school 
one day in each week to teach arithmetic, and 
Rowland on another day to teach writing. In 
those days there were no steel pens, and Row- 
land ''couldn't mend a pen," so that whenever 
he came he was accompanied by his brother, 
Matthew Davenport, whose office it was to mend 

the pens used by the pupils during the preceding 
week. 
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About the year 18 16 the two elder sons, seeing 
that their brothers were then capable of taking 
their places in the school, resolved to seek other 
fields of labour. They accordingly left — Matthew 
Davenport to enter upon the study of the law, 
and Edwin to follow out systematically the me- 
chanical bent of his mind towards engineering. 
For this purpose he associated himself with the 
late Mr. William Phipson, of the Fazeley Street 
Rolling Mills, in Birmingham, where he greatly 
assisted in improving the process of rolling 
metals, so as to ensure uniformity and any 
desired thickness. 

I shall have occasion, by-and-bye, to refer at 
length to the after lives of the two elder sons ; 
at present my business is with the school, where 
Rowland now took the lead. He soon began to 
feel that his marvellous power of organization, 
and his earnest idea to communicate to others 
the knowledge he himself had acquired, were to 
a certain extent paralysed by the limited area to 
which his energies were confined. He, therefore, 
projected the establishment of a school on a scale 
sufficiently large to develop the systems he had 

8 — ^2 
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devised, which were based upon the conclusion 
that "a small number of boys can no more enjoy- 
all the advantages of a large body than a few 
soldiers can go through the evolutions of a great 
army." 

His father warmly supported his views, and his 
brothers, both older and younger, acquiescing, a 
large plot of land was talcen in the Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, upon which, from plans carefully 
thought out and designed for their intended 
purpose, the erection of a large building was 
commenced in June, 1 8 1 8. Twelve months were 
occupied in the erection and necessary prepara- 
tions. After the summer vacation of 1819, the 
school was removed from Hiil Top to the new 
premises, which received the name of HazeU 
wood} and here a system of education was in- 
augurated which has, more or less, served as 
a model ever since, not only in England, but 
throughout the civilized world. 

The school was soon filled to overflowing, and 
many sought in vain admission for their sons. 
In August, 1820, a fire — supposed to be sponr 
taneous — broke out in a locked-up closet in the 
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attici seriously damaging the upper rooms and 
the roof. Opportunity was taken of the accident 
to add another storey to the building, so as to 
provide additional accommodation. In the year 
1822, " more than 150 youths, from 10 to 21 years 
of age, were assembled as boarders^ under the 
same roof; so that, including the familyi assist- 
ants, boys, visitors, and servants, more than 200 
persons slept in the house," 

The systems of education, Instruction, and 
discipline are fully set out and explained in a 
volume entitled " Plans for the Government and 
Liberal Education of Boys in large numbers," of 
which the second edition was published in the 
year 1823. A copy of this book was presented 
by the late Matthew Davenport Hill to the Re- 
ference Library at Birmingham. On the fly-leaf 
the learned donor, when in his 80th year, wrote 
as follows : — " This volume is the production of 
three brothers Hill. The greater part was written 
by the eldest, Matthew Davenport, but the sys- 
tem was devised almost entirely by the second, 
the present Sir Rowland Hill. Much valuable 
aid was, however, rendered by the third brother. 
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Arthur, both in suggestions for improvements in 
the plans and also in the authorship. 

"M. D. H., i6th February, 1871." 

One or two short extracts from this book will 
show the spirit in which the brothers applied 
themselves to the work : — 

" The first object of education should be, we 
think, to render the after life of the pupil most 
useful to society and most happy to himself. 
The second should be to render the passing 
years of the pupil as happy as possible. 

" The principle of our government is to leave 
as much as possible all power in the hands of 
the boys themselves. To this end we permit 
them to elect a committee, which enacts the laws 
of the school, subject, however, to the veto of the 
head master. We have also courts of justice for 
the trial of civil and criminal cases, and a vigor- 
ous police for the preservation of order." 

In a circular to parents, dated February, 1823, 
the writers say, " Six years have now passed since 
we placed a great part of the government of the 
school in the hands of the boys themselves, and 
during the whole of that time the head master 
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has never once exercised his right of veto upon 
their proceedings." 

The result of this training, and of the trust in 
the moral rectitude of the boys, was that a manly 
and elevated tone pervaded the entire establish- 
ment ; while truthfulness, candour, and purity of 
thought and speech were prominent characteris- 
tics. The " Laws of the School *' — the joint pro- 
duction of teachers and pupils, whose separate 
shares in the work are distinctly marked, show 
that the ideal kept in view was a lofty one, while 
the records prove that breaches of the law were 
few and unimportant. No wonder that parents 
sought such training for their sons ; no wonder 
that the boys themselves loved their school with 
ardour, and strove to make themselves worthy 
of it. 

Mr. J. D. Lewis, M.P. for Devonport, when 
distributing some school prizes at Plymouth a 
few years ago, alluding to his own experience as 
a schoolboy at about the same date as that to 
which we are referring, said, " When I first went 
to a large public school in this country, the 
highest form of instruction that could be given to 
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a boy to prepare him for his future walk in life, 
consisted in the study of the two dead languages. 
Science and art were looked upon as mere extras, 
to be paid for by the parents of the boys in the 
same manner as fencing or dancing.*' 

This was not so at Hazelwood. While the 
study of the classics was ably and earnestly in- 
culcated and encouraged by Mr. Arthur Hill, the 
other brothers and the father taught the more 
practical subjects, and spared neither trouble, 
time, nor cost to make their teaching effectual. 
No school in the world, probably, at that time 
contained such an array of costly models, instru- 
ments, apparatus, and books as Hazelwood pos- 
sessed. There was an observatory upon the top 
of the house fitted with powerful astronomical 
instruments. The best microscopes obtainable 
were at hand. Models of steam and other engines' 
were all over the place. Air-pumps and electrical 
machines were familiar objects. Maps, then com- 
paratively rare, lined the walls. Drawing and 
mathematical instruments were provided in pro- 
fusion. Etching was taught, and a copper-plate 
press was there for printing the pupils' efforts in 
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that way. A lithographic press and stofles 01 
various sizes were provided, so that the young 
artists might print copies of their drawings to 
send to their admiring relatives. Finally, a com- 
plete printing press, with ample founts of type, 
was set up, to enable the boys themselves to print 
a monthly magazine connected with the school 
and its doings. Mr. Arthur Hill, who had been 
placed as apprentice with Mr. Belcher, a printer, 
of High Street, Birmingham, but who preferred 
teaching, was able to give the pupils practical 
lessons in setting the type and working the 
press. 

A complete copy of the Hazdwood Magazine^ 
extending to eight volumes, was in the Birming- 
ham Reference Library, and another copy is in 
existence. The first number is dated September, 
1822, and is "printed by FoUett Osier and 
Edward Lewis, at the Hazelwood Press." It 
opens with an address as follows : — " It may 
perhaps be remembered by some of our elder 
schoolfellows that some years ago a [manuscript] 
paper denominated the Hill Top Chronicle was 
published periodically in the school. This was 
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discontinued on account of the trouble of copy- 
ing. That objection is now removed, as Messrs. 
Hill have offered the Editors the use of a printing 
press. They therefore purpose to carry on the 
publication under the name of the Hazelwood 
Magazine^ 

The magazine contains a complete history of 
the school during the period of its publication, 
and many interesting extracts might be made 
were space available. It is enlivened by many 
illustrations by the pupils, one of which is very 
remarkable as being the maiden effort of one 
who raised himself to eminence as an engraver, — 
Edward Radclyffe. It is contained in the number 
for March, 1824, and is an etching of an old cart- 
horse drinking from a brook. The work would 
pass muster even now as a fair specimen of the 
work of an accomplished etcher. The drawing 
is good, the light and shade admirable, the com- 
position artistic, and the tired and thirsty expres- 
sion of the animal well rendered. The Editors 
" think it necessary to state that they have ample 
evidence that the etching is the entire work of 
Edward Radclyffe." 
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The magazine duly records the visits to the 
school of many disting^uished persons, some — 
indeed many — of whom lectured to the boys. 
" Mr. Charles Knight, of Windsor," comes, and 
presents the boys with " sl large and valuable 
architectural painting." Spurzheim comes, and 
in broken English lectures to the boys upon 
Phrenologry, his imperfect accent causing one of 
the junior pupils to inquire what the doctor 
means by kis bumps not being properly "devilled 
up ? " Captain Basil Hall, Silk Buckingham, and 
Robert Dale Owen come, and have some pleasant 
chat with the boys. So, too, does the great 
Jeremy Bentham, who congratulates them upon 
their emancipation from cane and birch. Upon 
his return home he sends them a pleasant little 
note, and a cutting from the Morning Chronicle 
of April I ith, 1823, for insertion in the magazine. 
With copies of these two documents the maga- 
zine must be dismissed from further notice. 
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" Queen's Square, Westminster, 

April nth, 1823. 

" Proposed for the Hazelwood Magazine, with 
Mr. Bentham's love to the good boys thereof, 
that they may consider which of the two methods 
of discipline is preferable. 

"An active schoolmaster. According to tlie 
German 'Pedagogic Magazine/ vol. 3, p. 407» 
there died lately in Spain a schoolmaster who 
for fifty years had superintended a large institu- 
tion with old-fashioned severity. From an ave- 
rage inferred by means of recorded observations, 
one of his ushers calculated that in the course of 
his exertions he had given 9II,5CX) canings, 
124,000 floggings, 209,000 short imprisonments, 
136,000 tips with the ruler, and 22,700 tasks to 
be got by heart. It was further calculated that 
he ha'd made 700 boys to st-and on peas, 600 to 
kneel on the edge of a sharp piece of wood, 5,000 
to wear the fool's cap, and 1,700 to hold the rod. 
How vast the sum of human misery inflicted by 
a single perverse educator ! " 
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One of the old pupils of the school has kindly 
supplied me from memory with a few other de- 
tails which are worthy of note. He says that, 
" among the unusual arrangements were a fully- 
equipped theatre for dramatic representations in 
the Greek, Latin, French, and English languages, 
a full band of musical instruments played by the 
boys; trainingof the whole school in vocal music; 
the disposal by the boys of a sum of about ;f 100 
per annum, provided by the principals for pur- 
poses connected with the school ; and the use of a 
metallic coinage, current in the school, represent- 
ing so much voluntary labour — mental, graphic, 
or otherwise — according to the taste of the pupil, 
such coinage being payable in fines for neglect, 
or added to the ordinary school marks In the 
adjudication of prizes/' 

It IS unnecessaty, and impossible, to refer to 
the entire round of studies and exercises pursued 
at the school, but there was one important. item, 
much neglected by modern schoolmasters, which 
at Hazelwood was held to be of the first impor- 
tance, — this was penmanship. Every exercise, 
no matter on how trivial a subject, was not only 
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expected to be properly worked out, but its ca- 
Hgraphy was as carefully scanned as the matter 
itself. The composition was the first considera- 
tion, but it was also required to be well and 
legibly written, and arranged upon the paper in 
an orderly manner. The effect of this careful- 
ness in the after lives of the pupils was very 
remarkable. I have corresponded with several 
old Hazelwood pupils, and am acquainted with 
the handwriting of many others. I find in all, 
great neatness and legibility combined with a 
gentlemanlike arrangement of the matter. A 
letter addressed to me a few weeks ago by one 
of the quondam pupils is a very remarkable in- 
stance. The writer is in his 70th year; the letter 
is written upon ordinary note paper ; there are 
on an average 50 lines to each page, and 10 words 
to each line, yet the whole matter is as clear and 
legible as the type the reader is now looking 
upon. 

That the school had no ordinary influence upon 
Birmingham life may be inferred from the career 
of a few scholars, whose names are jotted down 
by Mr. M. D. Hill, in the margin of the book to 
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which I have alluded, opposite references to them 
under initials, in the text. The list might be 
greatly extended, but the following must suffice ; 
— ^William Scholefield, William Hawkes Smith, 
William Lucas Sargant, Toulmin Smith, FoUett 
Osier, Dr. Henry Hopkins, and Clarkson Osier. 
Besides the English pupils, many young foreign- 
ers were scholars at Hazelwood, among whom 
were the son of Rodriguez, the President of 
Buenos Ayres, and the two sons of his Prime 
Minister. 

The school gradually becoming more cosmo- 
politan in its character, and a large porportion 
of the boys coming at great inconvenience in the 
old coaching days from London and the neigh- 
bourhood, it was resolved to open a branch es- 
tablishment near the metropolis. For this pur- 
pose the premises known as Bruce Castle, Tot- 
tenham, were purchased, and there Edwin (who 
had returned to educational work) and Rowland 
opened the new school in 1827. The effect upon 
the parent school was unfavourable, the removal 
of large numbers of pupils impaired its usefulness, 
and the public, not knowing the true reason, 
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began to look upon it as a falling establishment, 
It went on, however, for some half-dozen years 
longer, when Rowland's health compelled him to 
retire altogether from active duties for a long 
period, and Edwin, being engaged in carrying 
out some improvements iq printing machines, it 
was resolved to abandon the Birmingham school 
altogether, Hazel\yPod was accordingly d isposed 
of, and, after a struggle on the part of the new 
proprietors, was finally closed* 

All the other brothers having seceded. to enter 
upon other pursuits, Bruce Castle remained under 
the management of Arthur, the fourth son, who 
was assisted by his venerable father as long as 
his strength permitted. The school was aa pros- 
perous as the parent establishment had been, and 
Mr, Arthur devoted the whole of the remaining 
active period of his life to its management. He 
was succeeded by his son, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
under whose guidance it remained until a few 
months ago. 

When increasing years rendered Mr. Arthur 
Hiirs retirement necessary, a sum of ;^soo was 
raised amongst his former pupils as a testin^onial 
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His application of this fund was characteristic. 
The annual income is appropriated to provide 
an Exhibition at one of the Universities for a 
pupil of Bruce Castle, and in case of the relin- 
quishment of the school, the principal is to be 
expended in the purchase of a lifeboat. Mr. 
Arthur Hill still lives in retirement at Bruce 
Grove, Tottenham, near the spot where half a 
century of his useful life has been spent. 

It remains to speak of the public doings of the 
sons, who entered upon other spheres of work. 
Edwin completed the improvements in printing, 
to which allusion has been made, and upon the 
introduction of his brother's plan of postage re- 
form, invented and carried out the method of 
embossing the Queen's head stamp upon the 
postal envelopes which is still in use. He also 
devised an improvement in printing the Govern- 
ment stamp then imposed upon all newspapers, 
by which an enormous saving in money and 
trouble was effected. In 185 1 he completed a 
machine for cutting and folding envelopes, which 
was exhibited by De la Rue and Co. at the Great 
Exhibition, and was one of the most attractive 

4 
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sights in that great show. He was afterwards 
appointed to the chief engineering position in 
the Stamp Office, which he retained during his 
life, and in which I believe he is succeeded by 
his son. He died in November, 1876, aged 83. 

Frederic, the fifth son, upon leaving the scho- 
lastic profession, qualified as a barrister, but never 
practised as an advocate. His forte was Political 
Economy, upon topics connected with which he 
has been a fertile writer. He was for many years 
one of her Majesty's Inspectors of Prisons, and 
in that capacity originated many improvements 
in gaol discipline and management. His late 
years have been occupied as one of the secretaries 
to the Money Order Department of the Post 
Office. He married a grand-niece of the poet 
Cowper, and is still living, his residence being at 
Hampstead, not a long way from the house of 
his late distinguished brother Rowland. 





CHAPTER IV. 

MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, Q.C.— ORIGIN OF 

THE "PENNY MAGAZINE." 

IS^ATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL was 
Hf\^J | the eldest of the family to which he 
belonged, and the greatest, intellec- 
tually. His brother Rowland certainly rose to 
higher social rank; but to Matthew, beyond all 
question, must be awarded the palm for the 
extent of his learning, the grasp of his mind, 
the varied and almost encyclopaedic amount of 
his knowledge, the vigour of his authorship, and 
the lofty and persuasive character of his elo- 
quence. To him, almost as much as to their 
father, were his brothers indebted for their own 
acquirements and for an example of rare in- 
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dustry, of unwearied perseverance, of lofty aims 
persistently followed up, and of a giant-like grap- 
pling with difficulties, never relaxed until he had 
achieved a position from which he could grasp 
the hands of his brothers to aid them in their 
attempts to reach the heights that he had scaled 
unholpen. 

Matthew Davenport Hill was bom in Suffolk 
Street, Birmingham, on August 6th, 1792. At 
the time of his birth his father was assistant in 
a charity school at a salary of little more than a 
pound a week. Upon this apparently inadequate 
sum his mother managed to keep up the house- 
hold in a condition of respectability. It may be 
thought that the purchasing power of money 
was much greater then than now, but such was 
by no means the case. England had, not long 
before, emerged from the long war with America ; 
she had on hand a costly conflict in India ; and 
she had just entered into hostilities with revo- 
lutionary France. Every article of consumption 
was heavily taxed, and was very high in price. 
The quartern loaf, which had been 6}/id. in 1785, 
rose rapidly and continuously, reaching the price 
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of \2%d. in 1795, and is. lo%d. in 1800. The 
prudence and management displayed by his 
mother at this early period of her maternal life 
were always spoken of in terms of touching ten- 
derness and admiration by her eldest son. 

The appetite — nay, the voracity — for know- 
ledge which the boy Matthew exhibited was 
insatiable, and his grasp of subjects which might 
be supposed to be far beyond his mental powers 
was equally remarkable. The means of the family 
were inadequate to the expense of regular school 
instruction, so that his education was entirely the 
work of his parents. He never had any other 
schoolmaster than his father, who from 1795 to 1802 
was engaged in the management of some works, 
first at Kidderminster and afterwards at Wolver- 
hampton. It has been shown in a previous page 
that the father was gifted with rare powers of 
imparting to others the knowledge he himself 
had acquired. These powers, and all the leisure at 
his disposal, he lavished upon his eldest son, whose 
childhood had shown so much promise. The boy 
also had the benefit of his mother's .judicious 
training. She did not possess much book-leam- 
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ing, but she had the rarer gift which our fore- 
fathers called " mother wit." She had acute 
powers of observation, a retentive memory, a 
love of truthfulness, a great genius for order 
and method, and a lofty ideal of her duty as a 
mother. Her first-born was trained with all the 
care and thoughtfulness of her nature. It was 
the example of her unwearied energy, her or- 
derly habits of thought and conduct, and the 
high moral and religious atmosphere which sur- 
rounded her that, as he used to say, gave him 
his first elevating impulses— impulses which en- 
abled him not only to raise himself to eminence, 
but eventually to assist the whole family until 
they reached social positions which his excel- 
lent mother probably never dreamt of for her 
children. 

In 1802 Mr. Hill, sen., finally abandoned all 
other pursuits for that of the schoolmaster. He 
returned to Birmingham in that year, and Mat- 
thew from that period enjoyed the advantages 
of regular and continuous instruction. His pro- 
gress was so rapid that in 1804, when only twelve 
years old, he began to take an active part in 
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teaching others. By the time he was sixteen he 
had gone beyond his father in all branches of 
learning except mathematics, and had become 
the mainstay of the school in the lingual and 
classical departments. On arriving at manhood, 
the consciousness of the possession of strong 
analytical and reasoning powers, and of a readi* 
ness of speech which even at that early age 
almost amounted to eloquence, induced him to 
turn his thoughts to the law as a profession. la 
1 8 14 he entered as a student at Lincoln's Inn, 
gradually withdrawing from school duties until 
1 8 16, when he commenced a regular course of 
professional study in London. The frequent 
vacations enabled him to spend a good deal of 
time at home, and just then a circumstance oc* 
curred of great benefit to him in a pecuniary 
sense, enabling him to defray his personal and 
professional expenses without drawing upon the 
parental purse. It happened thus : — There was 
a French immigrant gentleman named Chevalier, 
who lived in Ellis Street, Birmingham, not far 
from Hill Top, and taught languages. Hill took 
lessons from him in French pronunciation, M» 
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Chevalier, being an accomplished gentleman, full 
of varied knowledge, and Hill having a kindred 
spirit, a strong friendship between the two grew 
up. The immigrant had married an English 
lady who was entitled — it was thought — ^to some 
property in Essex, but the lady had not a very 
clear conception of her exact legal position, and 
her husband knew nothing of English jurispru-. 
dence. In a lucky moment Hill was consulted, 
and an arrangement was made by which he — 
still being a student — was to investigate the case, 
and advise upon it. He was not to be paid in 
case of failure, but success was to be rewarded 
in a liberal manner. Hill took up the case, and 
carried it to a triumphant issue, receiving not 
only the grateful thanks of the friends for whom 
he had acted, but what was just then of more 
service to him, a substantial honorarium. 

In Michaelmas term, 1819, he was called to 
the bar, and was not long before he made his 
appearance as an advocate. His first case was 
" The King v. Borron," in which he was retained 
as junior counsel. His anxieties upon this occa« 
sion were humorously and graphically described 
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in an article he afterwards contributed to KnigMs 
Quarterly Review^ under the title of **My Maiden 
Brief." In this article he describes with great 
minuteness all the particulars of the case. The 
attorne/s clerk bringing the brief; asking Hill 
if he were already retained in the case, " when 
the rogue knew very well I had never had a 
retainer in my life ; " the clerk's leaving the brief 
and the fee upon his table, that fee which he 
says was " sacred gold, to be put to no vulgar 
use.*' 

Then began his great anxiety to acquit him- 
self well in the case. How he sat up all night 
to consult authorities ; how he read and re-read 
all that bore upon the case; how he so be- 
thumbed the page that recorded some important 
decision, that '' the volume has opened at that 
page ever since as inevitably as a lady's maid's 
Prayer Book opens at the Service of Matrimony." 
How at the " consultation " neither of his leaders 
vouchsafed to speak to him. How he consoled 
himself with the reflection that they were taking 
such little heed of the case that he should in- 
fallibly make the best speech jof the three. How 
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when the case was called on he '' felt a thrill " 
which he never forgot How he wished his 
leaders would, by making long speeches, leave 
him little to say; and how they made very 
short ones, but used up the greater part of the 
matter he had so carefully prepared for his own. 
All this is pleasantly told, but of his own " first 
appearance *' his own words must tell. 

"At length my turn came. I was sitting 
amongst the back rows of the Court of King's 
Bench. It was on the last day of Michaelmas 
term and late in the evening. A sort of ' dark- 
ness visible ' had been produced by the light of 
a few candles dispersed here and there. I arose, 
but was not perceived by the judges, who had 
turned together to consult, supposing the argu- 
ment finished. B was the first to see me, 

and I received from him a nod of kindness and 
encouragement which I hope I shall never forget. 
The Court was crowded, for it was a question 
of some interest. It was a dreadful moment. 
The ushers stilled the audience into an awful 
silence. I began ; and at the sound of an un** 
known voice every wig in the inclined plane, at 
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the upper end of which I was standing, suddenly 
turned round, and in an instant I -had the eyes 
of seventy 'learned friends' looking me full in 
the face. It is hardly to be conceived by those 
who have not gone through the ordeal how 
terrific to the object of it is this mute attention. 
How grateful should I have been for anything 
which would have relieved me from its oppres- 
sive weight! A buzz, a scraping of the shoes, or 
a fit of coughing would have put me under in- 
finite obligation to the kind disturber. What I 
said I know not. I knew not then ; it is the 
only part of the transaction of which I am 
ignorant. It was a 'phantasma, or a hideous 
dream.' They told me, however, to my great 
surprise, that I spoke in a loud voice, with violent 
gestures, and as I went along seemed to shake 
off trepidation. Whether I made a long speech 
or a short one I cannot tell, for I had no power 
of measuring time. All I know is that I should 
have made a much longer one if I had not felt 
my ideas, like Bob Acres's courage, oozing out 
of my fingers' ends. The Court decided against 
us ; erroneously, as I of course thought; for the 
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young advocate is always on the right side. The 
next morning I got up early to look at the news- 
papers, which I expected to see full of our case. 
In an obscure corner, in small type, I found a 
few words given as the speeches of my leaders, 
and I also read that ' Mr. Hill followed on the 
same side.* " 

Mr. Hill chose the Midland Circuit, then under 
the leadership of Denman and Wilde. He soon 
obtained a good share of business, but with two 
such men in the front, his prospects seemed dim. 
He accordingly wished to exchange to another 
circuit, but his rivalry was feared and he was op- 
posed. The matter was left to be determined by 
five judges, of whom three decided in his favour, 
but his high sense of honour induced him to 
forego a benefit his right to which involved a 
doubt, and he remained on his original circuit 
Upon the advancement of his seniors he became 
the leader, a position he retained with great dig- 
nity and success for many years. He " took silk " 
in 1832, at which time he received a patent of 
precedence, and he ultimately became a Q.C. 
In 1839, upon the incorporation of Birmingham, 
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he v/as elected Recorder, and on the Sth of July 
in that year he presided at the first Court of 
Quarter Sessions held in the borough. The town 
at that time was in the midst of the Chartist 
disturbances, which culminated in the Bull-Ring 
riots. The very night before he took his seat a 
body of police arrived from London and were 
marched into the Bull-Ring to disperse the mob. 
The police fought their way to the standards and 
demolished the flags, but they were afterwards 
outnumbered and rendered powerless. They 
were stoned, kicked, beaten with heavy staves, 
and two of their number were stabbed. Oppor- 
tunely, a troop of dragoons and a company ot 
the Rifle Brigade arrived on the spot, or many 
of the constables would probably have been 
killed. The rioters were dispersed by the sol- 
diery, who continued to patrol the town during 
the night, and mounted guard at the public offices 
next morning. In due time the Recorder, ac- 
companied by the Mayor, Mr. William Schole- 
field, took his seat and delivered a long and 
eloquent address to the grand jury. Some short 
extracts from this speech will show how acutely 
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he felt the disgrace which had fallen upon the 
town by the riotous proceedings : — 

** It fell to his duty to address them for the 
first time under very painful and unexpected cir- 
cumstances. It was sad that the eve of that very 
day — when by the gracious command of their 
Sovereign they and himself were called upon to 
bring the valued institution of trial by jury to the 
homes of the vast population by which they were 
surrounded — should be the time chosen by some 
ill-disposed persons to meet in large numbers to 
break and defy the law, and to overpower its 
functionaries by physical force." After saying 
that the magistrates had done right in exercising 
forbearance until longer forbearance would have 
been weak and foolish, he went on: — "But it was 
melancholy that upon this, the first occasion of 
the introduction of trial by jury into the town of 
Birmingham, they should be surrounded by 
military men for the protection of the peace, for 
the order of the Court, and for the safety of those 
who had duties to perform in it. Nothing but an 
overwhelming necessity would justify him in per- 
mitting the presence of the military. That over* 
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powering necessity had unfortunately arisen, and 
they were sitting there under the protection of 
the power of the sword. It was most humiliating, 
but it was their duty to submit, and it was equally 
their duty to carry on the business of the sessions 
as if no such circumstances had taken place." 

During Mr. Hill's occupancy of the office of Re- 
corder, he took frequent occasion, in his charges 
to grand juries, to give publicity to his opinions 
as to the necessity for the reform of the law in 
respect to the treatment of criminals. I shall 
have occasion a little further on to refer to these 
opinions again. I mention the subject here to 
express my regret that the space at my command 
will not admit of extracts from these remarkable 
*' charges." They are, however, obtainable in a 
collected form, and a copy of the book was in the 
Birmingham Reference Library, before the fire 
which destroyed iti Mr. Hill was Recorder of 
Birmingham for the long term of twenty-seven 
years, and discharged its duties with dignity and 
singular ability until the pressure of increasing 
years induced him to resign in 1 866 —he being 
then seventy^four years of age. 
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Mr. Hill had, in the year 1851, been appointed 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy for the Bristol dis- 
trict, upon which he retired from active practice 
as a barrister, and removed to Clifton. He held 
this office for eighteen years. In 1869 the office 
Itself was abolished by Act of Parliament, and 
he retired, receiving his full salary during the 
remainder of his life. Notwithstanding the re- 
linquishment of all duties connected with his 
profession, he still continued to take an active 
interest in the amendment of the law, and was 
constantly and almost incessantly engaged in 
correspondence with those who were desirous of 
having the benefit of his practical experience in 
carrying out reforms in matters of jurisprudence. 

After the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
Mr. Hill was elected Member of Parliament for 
Hull. There had been a good deal of excitement 
and rioting anterior to the election, proceeding 
mainly from the "freemen," who had been greatly 
annoyed by the admission of householders to the 
franchise. Hill was returned at the head of the 
poll. The freemen were furious ; they seized Mr. 
Hill in the street, and dragged him forcibly to* 
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wards the docks with the avowed purpose of 
throwing him in. His friends, however, rallied 
in sufficient force to prevent the threat from be- 
ing realized, but he had been so maltreated that 
for several days he lay at the house of a friend 
in a condition of some danger. This friend — Mr. 
Carson, for his name deserves to be recorded — 
had his stricken guest nursed with assiduous care 
and attention, but it was two or three weeks be- 
fore he was able to proceed homewards. In Par- 
liament Mr. Hill brought forward a motion to 
disfranchise the freemen, urging that it was they 
who, in the smaller boroughs, were the sources 
of the corruption which still existed. This ex- 
asperated the Hull freemen still more, and they 
organized so strong an opposition that at the 
next election, two years later. Hill lost his seat. 
He never sat in Parliament afterwards. During 
his membership his voice was frequently heard 
in advocacy of measures for promoting education 
and diffusing knowledge. He made a capital 
speech on a motion to repeal the stamp duty 
upon newspapers, which was then fourpence per 
copy. The opposition to this motion was mainly 

6 
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based upon the fact that stamped newspapers 
were sent free of charge through the Post Office. 
Hill urged that with increased circulation would 
come other means of distribution ; and that when 
newspapers were sent by post, a small charge 
might be made. A remarkable passage occurred 
in this speech — remarkable because, being de- 
livered three years before the publication of his 
brother's scheme of postal reform, it foreshadowed 
an important feature of that g^eat measure. It 
was as follows : — 

" Mr. Charles Knight suggests that a stamped 
wrapper should be prepared for such newspapers 
as it is desired to be sent by post, and that such 
wrappers should be sold, at the rate of a penny, 
by the distributors of stamps." 

For some time before Mr. Hill entered Parlia- 
ment, he had been associated with Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Brougham, Tooke, Charles Knight, and 
most of the advanced thinkers of that day, in 
urging forward the movement for cheap litera- 
ture. It was under their auspices that the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge sprang 
into existence. Hill was the leading spirit of 
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this society, and to him the credit belongs of 
originating the Pefiny Magazine, a publication 
of whose influence for good the present genera- 
tion has no conception. Mr. Charles Knight, 
who was the publisher for the society, gives the 
following interesting account of its origin in the 
year 1832 : — 

" The town in that time of political excitement 
abounded with weekly publications which in some 
degree came under the character of unstamped 
newspapers, and were nearly all dangerous in 
principle and coarse in language. Mr. Hill and 
I were neighbours on Hampstead Heath, and as 
we walked to town on a morning of the second 
week in March, our talk was of these cheap and 
offensive publications. 'Let us,' he exclaimed, 
* see what something cheap and good will accom- 
plish ; let us try a penny magazine.* ' And what 
shall be the title } * said I. * The Penny Maga- 
zine.' We went at once to the Lord Chancellor 
Brougham. He entered cordially into the pro- 
ject. A committee of the society was called, 
and such a publication was resolved upon. The 
success of the magazine astonished most and 

6—2 
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surprised myself. At the end of 1832 it had 
reached a sale of 200,000 copies." 

I believe the circulation ultimately reached 
280,000, which for those days was a prodigious 
number. Half a dozen printing machines worked 
day and night to keep up the supply. Two 
paper-mills were kept going to produce the paper. 
The country bookseller's shop from whence I 
procured my copy was besieged every Saturday 
by an eager crowd. The woodcuts were looked 
upon as miraculous works of art. The little and 
romantically- situated village of Chil worth, in 
Surrey, where a portion of the paper was made, 
was about three miles from where I lived, and I 
took a special journey to the mill to see the pro- 
cess. It is getting on towards fifty years ago, 
but I can still fancy I smell the chlorine used in 
bleaching the rags, and see the milky pulp flow 
upon the endless wire gauze web, where, losing 
its water as it rolled onwards, it became a mere 
film of fibre, which, passing between two steam- 
heated rollers, came out as paper. The magazine 
was one of the wonders of the time. 

Hiirs next great work was the movement for 
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the abolition of the " taxes on knowledge," />., 
the stamp duty upon newspapers, and the excise 
duty upon paper. For years he and his friends 
agitated this question, until at last they suc- 
ceeded. It is in great part through his exertions 
that the reader is enabled to obtain for a penny, 
a newspaper larger, better printed, on paper of 
better quality, and superior in all respects to the 
Times newspaper of my early days, the price of 
which was sevenpence a copy, 

I have little space to speak of Hill's persistent 
and successful efforts for the amendment of the 
criminal law, and can only record that he was 
very active in the movement for the establishment 
of reformatories, and in seconding his brother 
Frederic's suggestions for improving prison dis- 
cipline and management. His fundamental prin- 
ciple in the treatment of criminals was"prevention 
is better than punishment." He thought society 
should not " revenge " itself upon a criminal for 
the commission of a fault which might have arisen 
from the neglect of proper education and train- 
ing. He saw that the most delicious fruits are 
produced upon branches engrafted on wild and 
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unlikely stocks, and his theory was that similar 
results might be produced in the case of neglected 
and Ignorant persons. His plan was to carry 
into practice the lesson conveyed in the parable, 
" Lord, let it alone till I shall dig about it, and 
dung it, and then if it shall bear fruit, well." He 
was mainly instrumental in abolishing hanging 
for minor crimes. In 1831 a friend of his, who 
had prosecuted a man for forgery, applied to him 
to intercede with Brougham, then Lord Chan- 
cellor, to save the man from death, urging that 
he had only consented to prosecute on the con- 
dition that the man's life should be spared, yet 
he was left for execution. Hill's endeavours were 
successful ; there was no subsequent hanging for 
forgery, and the law was soon afterwards altered. 
One might fill a large volume by enumerating 
all Hill's benevolent works. His life was for- 
tunately spared until he saw many of the prin- 
ciples he had enunciated carried out in practice, 
and he rejoiced in his last days to know that the 
great desire of his life — a system of national 
education — ^was at length accomplished. 
Mr. Hill was married in the year 18 19 to Miss 
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Margaret Bucknell, a native of Kidderminster, of 
large intellectual endowments. By this lady, 
who died in 1867, he had three sons and three 
daughters. One of the sons was the Registrar of 
the Birmingham Court of Bankruptcy under the 
old law. He still lives near Birmingham, and 
is an active magistrate for the county of Warwick. 
The life of Matthew Davenport Hill was one of 
incalculable benefit to his countrymen. A power- 
ful intellect, robust, practical common sense, vast 
stores of knowledge, and large benevolence, are 
rarely combined in one man as they were in him, 
and in his case they were supplemented by energy 
and perseverance not easily daunted. But — and 
there is a " BUT " in the character of every man — 
there were some faults of manner which those 
who only knew him superficially were apt to 
misinterpret. There was a certain amount of 
imperiousness in his tone ; there was somewhat 
of dogmatism ; and there was undisguised impa- 
tience of the feebleness of weaker minds. These, 
no doubt, were the outcome of his early training. 
The result of self-education in almost every case 
is to develop some form of egotism. Men like 
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Hill, who by their native force of character have 
worked their way to the front, seeing how they 
have distanced others, are very apt to suppose 
that they are as superior to all mankind as to 
their early competitors. In some this feeling is 
shown by vanity and conceit ; in others by a 
pompous manner ; and in another class by self- 
assertiveness, as who should say, " I am Sir 
Oracle." All this is the effect of associating, at 
a period of life when character is in course of 
formation, with a lower class of intellect. A Uni- 
versity education corrects this tendency. Young 
men going there, their heads full, probably, of 
notions of their great ability, find minds quite as 
acute and able as their own, but more accurately 
trained. They come into contact with intellects 
quite as profound as theirs, yet subdued to mo- 
desty by the reflection that great and wise men 
have lived aforetime. In this way, and by the habit 
thus enforced upon them of comparing themselves 
with others, young men learn humility, avoid 
arrogance, and acquire that deferential quality of 
mind which influences their manners, and makes 
their passage through life easy and pleasant. 
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Hill had not this training, and hence the failings 
to which I have alluded. They were, however, 
in him, but as the spots upon the sun, which take 
little or nothing from its brilliance, and deprive 
the world, only to an inappreciable extent, of its 
life-giving and energizing heat. Not many men 
have had fewer faults than Hill. His was a noble 
life, nobly spent ; and when on the 7th of June, 
1872, within two months of his eightieth year, he 
gradually sank to his rest, he must have been 
consoled by the consciousness that, all through 
his active, honoured, and useful life, he had 
laboured earnestly, honestly, and successfully to 
do his duty. 







CHAPTER V. 

ROWLAND HILL. — EARLY LIFE. 

gffllHEN Mr. T. W. Hill and his wife left 
l^flgl l Birmingham for Kidderminster they 
had two sons. A suitable house in the 
latter place could not, at first, be found, so that 
the young couple stayed at the house of Mr. 
Hill's father for a time. Quite unexpectedly 
while there a third son was bom on December 
3rd, 1795. The house in which this event 
occurred was the one built by the grandfather 
on the site of the potato garden, mentioned in 
the first chapter. " The room," says Mr. M. D. 
Hill, "in which the author of Penny Postage 
first drew breath was on the first floor of the 
house. It looked into the street and was on the 
eastern, or that side nearest to the Market Place. 
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My brother's Christian name was given to him 
because of the high estimation in which my 
grandmother held Rowland Hill, the celebrated 
preacher. It so happened that my father was 
reading, at the time of his son's birth, * Orlando 
Furioso* I remember hearing him address the 
infant by his Italian name while my mother still 
kept her chamber, so that I think it possible 
that my father, who had no particular admiration 
for the preacher, was led to the adoption of the 
name by his estimation of the poet." 

Having been born prematurely, the child was 
veiy feeble and delicate for some months of his 
infancy. It is recorded that it was only by 
the devoted and unremitting attention of his 
mother, and by her judicious and careful treat- 
ment, that his life was prolonged. During his 
childhood his spine was affected, rendering it 
necessary for him to spend some years in a hori- 
zontal position. His usual resting-place was on 
the hearth-rug in front of the sitting-room fire. 
Here the peculiar tendency of his mind was fre- 
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quently manifested. His chief amusement was 
counting up figures consecutively until he had 
reached a total of hundreds of thousands. This 
he did aloud, and it is thought that the play of 
his lungs in the process had much to do with 
the establishment of his health. He thus, it will 
be seen, 

"Lisped in numbers,*' 

which, though not exactly the "numbers," of 
which the poet wrote, were probably of more 
practical use, his early predilection for figures 
leading eventually to pursuits which culminated 
in the great work of his life. 

When the family returned to Birmingham in 
1802, Rowland had so gained in strength as to 
be able to commence a course of general study 
in his father's school. His progress was remark- 
able. He mastered, with ease and rapidity, diffi- 
cult and abstruse problems in arithmetic, algebra, 
and mathematics. At a very early age he took 
an active part in teaching these subjects in his 
father's school, and while still a mere youth was 
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engaged to give lessons elsewhere. His career 
as a teacher and schoolmaster having been pretty 
fully dwelt upon in previous pages, it is unneces- 
sary to mention it further ; but a little anecdote 
connected with this part of his life, which has 
been kindly sent to me by a former pupil, is so 
characteristic of his powers of calculation, that I 
shall give it in the writer's own words. 

"I think about 1 817 an American youth named 
Zerah Colburn was brought to Birmingham by 
his father, and exhibited as a wonderful mental 
calculator. Among his other feats he undertook 
to find the root of any perfect cube (the root con- 
sisting of three figures) in a second. An offer of 
a sum of money to state how it was done was 
rejected. Rowland set to work, discovered it, 
and taught it to a class to which I belonged, and 
we performed the feat at a public exhibition at 
Hazelwood." 

The same gentleman tells me that "in the year 
1 8 18, during the excitement caused by the cele- 
brated trial of Thornton for the murder of Mary 
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Ashford, Rowland Hill obtained a little celebrity 
by surveying and publishing a map of the neigh- 
bourhood where the body of the woman was 
found. He also made a trigonometrical survey 
of Birmingham, taking Bromsgrove Street as his 
base." A copy of the map of the site of the 
murder was in the Birmingham Reference Li- 
brary, but I am not aware of the existence of the 
plan of Birmingham to which my correspondent 
refers. 

At this period of his life, and indeed up to 
1827, when he left Birmingham, Hill was a fre- 
quent lecturer at the Philosophical Institution in 
that town, and elsewhere. His topics were gene- 
rally such as arose from the tendency of his mind 
to mathematical study. Astronomy was a sub- 
ject in which he was thoroughly at home. In 
looking through newspapers and periodicals of 
the time, notices of his lectures frequently come 
under the eye. Their titles all show his habit 
of dealing practically with matters of abstract 
science. " On Order and Method," " On the Ad- 
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vantage of Systematic Arrangement," " Periodicity 
as a Law of Nature," and similar subjects were 
his favourite, and indeed almost his only themes. 
This love of order and method he so enforced 
upon his pupils that it became habitual with 
them also ; so much so, that in the case of every 
one of them whom I have visited in search of 
facts for this little history, I have been struck 
with the systematic arrangement of their papers, 
and with the facility with which they placed their 
hands upon documents folded for preservation 
fifty or sixty years ago. 

As has already been mentioned, Rowland Hill 
left Birmingham in 1827 to establish the school 
at Bruce Castle, Tottenham. He did not, how- 
ever, go alone. In that year he was married to 
Caroline, daughter of Mr. Joseph Pearson, of 
Graisley House, near Wolverhampton. She was 
a lady of kindred tastes and habits to his own, 
and all through his varied labours acted as his 
amanuensis, plodding through huge volumes in 
search of statistics, " getting up at early morn to 
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write from his dictation, and giving him such aid 
as no secretary could render." This affectionate 
help, and an unflagging confidence, he said, gave 
him " courage to persevere until success was 
accomplished." 

In the year 1833 his health gave way, and he 
retired finally from scholastic labours. For some 
months he lived quietly upon the Continent, 
gradually regaining strength. He returned to 
England at the request of Lord Brougham, his 
brother Matthew, and others, who were organiz- 
ing a system of colonization on a large scale and 
upon a new principle. 

The colony of South Australia, which is now 
one of the most important dependencies of the 
British Crown, was not explored until 1830, when 
Captain Sturt made the first report of its suit- 
ableness for settlement. Captain Parker and 
Mr. Kent shortly afterwards penetrated into the 
interior, meeting with great opposition from the 
natives, by whom the former was killed. In 
1834, an Act of Parliament was passed incorpo- 
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rating an association for taking possession of the 
province, whose boundaries were fixed. This 
association gave Rowland Hill the appointment 
of secretary. The object in view was to test the 
merits of a new system of colonization devised 
by the celebrated Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
The system may be shortly described to be 
making new colonies self-supporting. He held 
that the public lands could be sold on a plan 
of deferred payment, and that the value of the 
receipts from this source, together with the future 
revenues of the colony, were a basis of credit 
upon which money might safely be raised to 
defray the first cost of development. Hill's 
power of organization was shown in the rapid 
movements of the association. In 1836 the first 
settlement was made, with Captain Hindmarsh 
as Governor. This seems to have been rather an 
unfortunate choice. Under some powers he pos- 
sessed he monopolized all the available labour 
for public works, causing great misery among 
the early settlers, who, in a most fertile land, 

6 
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. were, from deficiency of labour, compelled to 
import all their provisions. This policy was re- 
versed in 1841, at which time the colony entered 
upon a career of almost unexampled prosperity, 
being able " in three years from the change to 
export bread stuffs in such quantities'as to glut 
the markets which had previously supplied her 
necessities." In 1852 the amount of farm pro- 
duce sent to one market — Melbourne — amounted 
to ^^2,215,167. 





CHAPTER VI. 

POSTAL REFORM. 

^SSJOON after Hill's return from the Con- 
Emm tinent bis attention seems to have been 
directed to the absolute necessity which 
existed for some reform of the Post Office. No 
one under the age of fifty-five can form an ade- 
quate idea of this necessity. The postal system 
had gradually grown, and had been patched up 
from time to time to meet temporary require- 
ments, until the whole establishment was a 
muddle. Anomalies of the most glaring nature 
existed. Mismanagement gave frequent and 
easy opportunities of peculation. Delays in the 
transmission of letters were constant sources of 
annoyance. The mails were onlv dispatched 
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once a day. In country districts a letter might 
lie undelivered at the local office for a week. 
The rates charged for postage were enormous. 
A system of charging for "double" letters existed. 
So long as a letter consisted of one piece of paper 
only, it did not matter how large or heavy the 
sheet was ; but a mere half-sheet of thin paper 
covering the half of a bank note, or any other 
second piece of paper, however small, was sub- 
ject to a charge of double postage. The postage 
from Birmingham to London was ninepence, but 
any enclosure, even if no larger than a turnpike 
ticket, raised the rate to is, 6d. Envelopes, of 
course, could not be used, and the art of folding 
a letter so as to have a neat and square appear- 
ance was taught in schools as one of the fine arts. 
Although the postage charged for letters was 
enormous, there was no uniformity. In London 
there was a district branch for local collection 
and delivery. Within a certain circuit the post- 
age was 2d., beyond that was a larger circle, 
where it was id. The "twopenny postmen" 
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wore a different livery from that of the " gene- 
ral," who were dressed in scarlet. In other large 
towns there were district posts, where the charge 
was \d. for letters posted and delivered within 
their limits, and this gave rise to strange anoma- 
lies, the district postmaster having the power to 
define the limits of the penny delivery. It will 
scarcely be believed, but it is a fact, that Brierley 
Hill was within the Wolverhampton penny de- 
livery, although Dudley was not. A letter posted 
at Wolverhampton for delivery at Dudley was 
charged 4^., but another Liter posted at the 
same office, and carried through Dudley by the 
same mail-cart, was delivered at Brierley Hill, 
four miles farther off, for \d. 

Peers and Members of Parliament had the 
privilege of free postage for all their corre- 
spondence — public and private. All that was 
necessary was that the member or peer should 
place his signature upon a sheet of paper in such 
a manner that when folded as a letter it should 
appear upon the address. The letter then be- 
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came a "frank," and passed through the post 
without charge. This gave rise to great abuse. 
People of good position in society thought it no 
degradation to beg for " franks." Members for 
small boroughs were pestered to death by their 
constituents for "a few franks." Needy M.P.'s 
openly sold their signatures at a given price per 
dozen. Befoer this privilege v/as finally abolished, 
tiie law maae it compulsory that the full address 
of the letter should be written by the franker, 
who was also compelled to add the date. 

This, however, was only one abuse. Although 
It was a punishable offence to send letters by 
any other conveyance than the post, the law was 
constantly evaded. Parcels of letters were trans- 
mitted by coach to London or elsewhere, where 
they were posted and delivered at a saving pro- 
bably of 75 per cent. Guards of stage coaches 
had their pockets crammed with letters which, 
for a fee of 2d, each, were posted in London, 
thus, in the case of Birmingham letters, saving 
Sd, each. One way and another, it was calcu- 
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lated that the "contraband " letters were at least 
half as numerous as those sent through the 
Post Office. In Walsall it was calculated that 
only one letter in fifty passed through the Post 
Office. In one instance "there was seized in a 
carrier's warehouse one bag containing 1,100 
letters." 

In fact, the whole system was so thoroughly 
bad that the moral sense of the entire com- 
munity in reference to this subject was utterly 
vitiated. People of ordinary honesty and pro- 
bity thought it rather clever to " dodge " the 
Post Office. Although legally wrong, nobody — 
or at any rate few — thought it morally improper. 
The present writer, who in his youth had more 
correspondents than pence, was himself a terrible 
sinner in this way. At that time all newspapers 
bore a Government stamp in one corner of the 
sheet, implying that the duty of fourpence had 
been duly paid. In right of this stamp duty the 
newspaper might be sent as often as desired 
through the post free of charge. My illicit cor- 
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respondence was always carried on by news- 
papers. There were two different methods. One 
was to write with milk on the inside of the 
wrapper containing the address. When the 
writing became dry it was quite invisible, but 
when the paper was afterwards slightly scorched 
the writing was as legible as though written with 
Stephens's writing fluid. The other plan was 
even more daring, but I never knew it to be 
discovered at the Post Office. It was to write 
on the extreme edge of the newspaper with 
common ink. When dry the edge was folded 
neatly over, forming a sort of narrow hem along 
the paper. This effectually hid the writing, and, 
as I have said, the fraud was never detected. 
Only the other day I showed a newspaper, with 
a sentence so written, to a number of friends, 
telling them that I had written a sentence upon 
it with ordinary pen and ink, and challenging 
them to find it A searching examination by 
several shrewd persons was ineffectual. I was 
then blindfolded, and in that condition dis- 
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covered the fold by touch, and pointed out the 
writing. 

The pamphlet in which Rowland Hill first 
pointed out the abuses of the postal system was 
published by Charles Knight and Co. in the 
early part of 1837. It was a closely -printed 
octavo ot 104 pages, and it passed very rapidly 
through several editions. A copy now lies before 
me, from which I propose briefly to show the 
manner in which the author exposed the erro- 
neous principles of the then existing system, 
and suggested an utter change. The space at 
my disposal will only enable me to give a faint 
idea of the masterly manner in which the facts 
are marshalled, or of the convincing character of 
the arguments by which he shows the absolute 
necessity for a radical alteration. 

He sets out by assuming, from the state of 
the revenue, that some reduction of taxation will 
shortly be made, and then shows that reduction 
of taxation does not mean necessarily loss of 
revenue, instancing the case of coffee, where a 
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reduction of 50 per cent, in the duty had re- 
sulted in a gain of 50 per cent, to the revenue. 
Hence, he argued, care is necessary in selecting 
taxes for remission, so that the greatest relief 
to the public may be afforded with least loss to 
the revenue. 

The best test, he says, is to inquire whether a 
tax has grown in productiveness with increase 
of population and greater prosperit)^ Applying 
this test, he finds that the revenue from the Post 
Office was less in 1835 than in 181 5, although 
the population in the interval had increased to 
the extent of six millions. He compares the Post 
Office with another source of revenue, the nearest 
to it in character — the stage coach duty ; and the 

result is that, while the revenue from the Post 

f 

Office has fallen off, that from the stage coach 
duty has increased 128 per cent. Assuming that 
the demand for conveyance of letters has in- 
creased in the same ratio as that for the transit 
of persons and parcels, he says there is, in effect, 
a deficiency of Post Office revenue of ;f 2,000,000 
per annum. 
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The necessity for some reform being obvious, 
he shov/s that the first step in that direction is to 
ascertain the actual, or, as he calls it, the "natural '* 
cost of conveying a letter, supposing it to be 
effected upon ordinary commercial principles. 
He arrives at this by searching Parliamentary 
returns, which show that the entire cost of the 
mail from London to Edinburgh does not exceed 
£<^ a day. The average weight of mail matter 
carried is 6 cwt, so that the cost per cwt. is i6j. 8^. 
Taking the avercige weight of a letter at a quarter 
of an ounce, it follows that the cost of transit 
amounts to no more than the thirty-sixth part of 
a penny for a journey of more than 400 miles. 
From this he argues that the cost of the mere 
transit of a letter from any post town in the 
kingdom to any other post town, is no more than 
the ninth part of a farthing, a sum so small as 
practically to be inappreciable. If, therefore, the 
charge of twopence for a letter, posted and de- 
livered in London, produces a profit, which he 
shows to be the case, it follows that the proper 
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charge anywhere eke is twopence plus one thirty- 
sixth part of a penny, and this leads naturally to 
absolute uniformity, "unless it can be shown how 
we can collect so small a sum as the thirty-sixth 
part of a penny." 

He next shows, by a series of most elaborate 
calculations, that by adopting a system of com- 
pulsory prepayment, and in various other ways, 
the cost of collection, keeping accounts, and 
delivery, would be greatly diminished ; and he 
arrives at the conclusion that a uniform rate of 
a penny per half-ounce would not only defray 
all expenses, but would produce a considerable 
revenue. This revenue, of course, would vary 
according to the amount of increase in corre- 
spondence, arising from the greater cheapness. 

He next enters upon the question of the col- 
lection of the postage, and makes a variety of 
suggestions, some of them elaborate in detail, and, 
as he admits, open to objection. He examines 
these objections in detail and at length, as though 
the thought had just occurred to him, the ad- 
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hesive stamp is suggested in these words: — "Per- 
haps the difficulties might be obviated by using a 
bit of paper just large enough to bear the stamp, 
and covered at the back with a glutinous wash, 
which, by applying a little moisture, might be 
attached to the back of the letter." 

It is, of course, impossible, and indeed it is 
unnecessary, to detail all the arguments by which 
Mr. Hill urged the adoption of his plan ; but, in 
his conclusion, he claims to have proved that, in 
consequence of the reduction of the cost of dis- 
tribution by the plan proposed, there would be 
" a profit or tax of 200 per cent, on such necessary 
cost," and that this would yield '' a probable net 
revenue of ;£'i,278,ooo per annum." 

The pamphlet fell upon the public mind with 
the suddenness of a thunder-clap. Accustomed 
as modem people are to political surprises, no- 
thing during the last half-century has caused 
greater astonishment than the promulgation of 
the system proposed by Rowland Hill. For 
months it was the universal topic of conversa- 
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tion. At first the scheme seemed wild and im- 
practicable, but the more the calculations were 
examined, and the severer the criticisms to which 
they were subjected, the more complete became 
the belief in HilFs thorough mastery of the sub- 
ject, the soundness of the reasoning, the practi- 
cability of the suggestions, and the ease with 
which the whole plan could be carried out. Public 
meetings were called in support of the scheme 
everywhere, from the City of London to the 
smallest hamlets. Newspapers and magazines 
vied with each other in commending the novel 
project. In less than twelve months, two thou- 
sand petitions were presented to Parliament in 
favour of its adoption. In the midst of the agi- 
tation William IV .died. The youthful Queen 
Victoria was deluged with memorials in favour 
of the proposal. One of the first acts of the new 
House of Commons, elected in consequence of 
the change of monarchy, was to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the merits of the scheme. 
. As usual, oflficial opposition arose, and became 
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almost rancorous. Red tape changed to purple 
from its violent efforts to stay the "revolu- 
tionary " flood. As in the case of the Greatest 
Reformer, it was asked, "Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?" so the opponents of this 
measure, ascertaining that its author had been a 
Birmingham man, called it a " Brummagem " 
measure, and associated it with bad halfpence 
and Chartism. The Committee however, unani- 
mously reported to the House of Commons in 
its favour, and the Government brought in a bill 
for its adoption. An Act of Parliament which 
•received the Royal assent in 1839 soon silenced 
the opponents of the measure, and the new law 
was hailed with acclamation by the whole nation. 
It was thought advisable, in order to prepare 
the officials and the public for the great change, 
to adopt for a time an intermediate measure 
which, while adopting a uniform rate of charge, 
should not, by the sudden reduction to a penny, 
cause too great an influx of letters before the 
employes had become somewhat accustomed to 
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the system. Fourpence then being the lowest 
charge for other than district letters, that sum 
was adopted as the first uniform rate. It existed 
from December 5th, 1839, to January loth, 1840. 
On the latter day the penny rate commenced. 
On the evening of that day I stood within the 
hall of the General Post Office, St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, London. There was a great but orderly 
crowd. A passage to the letter-boxes was kept 
clear by police. As the hands of the clock ap- 
proached the hour of six, the time fixed for 
closing, the crowd increased. At the first stroke 
of the clock the letter-boxes were suddenly shu* 
with a sharp "bang." Then arose from that 
crowd a shout I shall never forget. It was a 
shout of victory indeed ! — a shout signalizing 
the triumph of sound principles, and the break- 
ing of one link in the chain of ignorance; a 
shout heralding the advent of a secular gospel, 
whose influence has ameliorated the condition of 
the whole human family, and is tending more and 
more every day to *' make the whole world kin." 
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Rowland Hill, upon the passing of the Act, 
had received an appointment in the Treasury to 
enable him to assist in carrying the measure into 
practice. All his suggestions were doggedly op- 
posed, and many of them thwarted, by Colonel 
Maberley, the Secretary of the Post Office, and 
bis subordinates. Hill had for about two years 
to submit to a series of petty annoyances and 
insults. At length in the autumn of 1841, the 
Tories, under Peel, succeeded to office, and Hill's 
being a Treasury appointment, he had to retire. 
The influence of his opponents was sufficiently 
powerful to prevent his re-appointment under the 
new Ministry. This was considered on all hands 
to be most unjust, and public opinion manifested 
itself in a peculiarly practical manner. A na- 
tional subscription was organized, and the sum 
of ;£"i3,36o was presented to Hill as a testimonial, 
from his fellow-countrymen. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RE-APPOINTMENT, KNIGHTHOOD, AND RETIRE- 
MENT, 

IE was not long idte. The power of organi- 
zation which he was known to possess 
inducedthe Brighton Railway Company 
to offer him the post of their managing director, 
which he accepted. He soon revived the fortunes 
of that company. He it was who first set the 
example of "express" trains, running past the 
smaller stations without stopping ; and he orga- 
nized the first "excursion " traffic, incurring much 
odium at the time by running cheap Sunday 
excursions to Brighton and back, enabling the 
jaded and smoke-dried Londoner to have "six 
liours at the seaside for three shillings." So sue- 
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cessful was his management of the company that 
in a short time he was elected chairman, a position 
he held until July, 1846. In that month Lord 
John Russell, having becbmie Prime Minister, 
asked Hill to return to the Post Office, which he 
gladly did. 

A new office, that of " Secretary to the Post- 
master-General,** was established, and conferred 
upon him. This office, although nominally in« 
ferior to the one still held by his old opponent. 
Colonel Maberley, was one of greater power, 
and Hill's re-accession was soon marked by great 
alterations and improvements. In 1854 he suc- 
ceeded the colonel as Chief Secretary to the Post 
Office, with a salary of £2,000 a year. In i860 
he received the honour of knighthood. Towards 
the end of 1863 his health became so much en- 
feebled that he applied for, and obtained, six 
months' leave of absence. This, however, failed 
to produce any great improvement, and in March, 
1864, he felt compelled to resign his office. He 
was met on this occasion with the greatest con- 
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sideration by the Government, who not only- 
obtained for him a grant of £20,000, but gave 
him a retiring pension of £2,000 a year, which 
he enjoyed until his death. 

The *' Treasury minute *' granting this special 
allowance is probably one of the most laudatory 
papers ever issued under that designation. A 
full copy is appended : — 

Treasury Minute, dated nth March, 1^64. 

Read Letter from Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., 
dated the 29th February, stating that six months' 
absence having elapsed without any satisfactory 
results as regards the state of his health, he has 
now no course left but to resign his appointment 
as Secretary to the Post Office. 

Read also letter from the Postmaster-General 
of the 5th instant, stating that Sir Rowland Hill 
has in consequence of the state of his health been 
compelled to retire from the public service, and 
bearing his testimony to the eminent services 
which Sir Rowland Hill has rendered. 
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The retirement of Sir Rowland Hill from the 
Office of Secretary to the Post Office would, if 
treated under the ordinary machinery of the 
Superannuation Act, afford to my Lords the 
power of granting him no more than a pension 
of £<fi6 1 3J. 4^., or at the utmost £(i^ 1 3^". 4//. ; 
but it supplies, in the judgment of my Lords, an 
occasion of peculiar fitness for calling into action 
the 9th or special clause of the Superannuation 
Act, and thus, by a proceeding which marks their 
sense of his services, of drawing to those services 
the attention of Parliament. 

The period during which Sir Rowland Hill has 
held office, either by a temporary or a permanent 
appointment, is but little in excess of twenty 
years ; yet my Lords have to regret that while 
he remains full as ever of ability, energy, and 
resources, and of disposition to expend them for 
the public good, the state of his health, due, 
without doubt, in great part to his indefatigable 
labours, compels him to solicit a retirement. 

It is not, however, by length of service that 
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the merits and claims of such a man are to be 
measured. It is not even by any acknowledg- 
ment or reward which the Executive Govern- 
ment, in the exercise of the powers confided to 
it, can confer. 

The postal system, one of the most powerful 
organs which modern civilization has placed at 
the command of Government, has, mainly under 
the auspices and by the agency of Sir Rowland 
Hill, been, within the last quarter of a century, 
not merely improved but transformed. The 
letters transmitted have increased nearly nine- 
fold, and have been carried at what may be 
estimated as little more than one-ninth of the 
former charge. In numerous respects conveni- 
ence has been consulted and provided for even 
more than cheapness. 

Upon the machinery for the transmission of 
letters there have been grafted other schemes, 
which, at a former period, would justly have 
been deemed visionary, for the transmission of 
books with other printed matter, and of money. 
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and for receiving and storing the savings of the 
people. 

While these arduous duties have been under- 
taken, the condition of the persons employed in 
this vast department has been improved, and, 
could attention be adequately drawn to what lies 
beneath the surface, my Lords are persuaded that 
the methods of communication by letter which 
are now in action have produced for the mass of 
the population social and moral benefits which 
might well have thrown even these brilliant 
results into the shade. 

As respects purely fiscal interests, advantages 
so great as those which have been recited were, 
of course, not to be obtained without some effort 
or sacrifice. But the receipts on account of 
postal service, which on the first adoption of the 
change were reduced by above a million sterling, 
have now more than recovered themselves, and 
if computed on the same basis as under the old 
system, the gross sum realized is about ;^3,87o,ooo, . 
instead of ;£'2,346,ooo,and the net about ;^ 1,790,000 
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in lieu of ;£" 1,660,000; at the same time contraband 
in letters may be stated to have ceased, and in- 
stead of a stationary revenue, such as that derived 
from letters between 1815 and 1835, the State 
has one which is steadily and even rapidly pro- 
gressive. 

My Lords do not forget that it has been by 
the powerful agency of the railway system that 
these results have been rendered practicable. 
Neither do they enter into the question, as foreign 
to the occasion, what honour may be due to those 
who, before the development of the plans of Sir 
Rowland Hill, urged the adoption of the uniform 
penny postage. Nor are they insensible to the 
fact that the co-operation of many able public 
servants has been essential to the work performed. 
But after all justice has been done to others. Sir 
Rowland Hill is beyond doubt the person to 
whom it was given to surmount every kind of 
obstacle, and to bring what had been theretofore 
matter of speculation into the world of practice, 
without whom the country would not Ixave 
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enjoyed the boon, or would only have enjoyed it 
at a later date, and to whom, accordingly, its 
enjoyment may justly be deemed due. 

Nor IS it in this country alone that are to be 
perceived the happy fruits of his labours ; the 
recognition of his plans has spread with a rapidity 
to be accounted for only by their excellence from 
land to land,and truly may now be said to have met 
with acceptance throughout the civilized world. 

Under these circumstances, it may justly be 
averred that my Lords are dealing on the present 
occasion with the case not merely of a meritorious 
public servant, but of a benefactor of his race ; 
and that his fitting reward is to be found not in 
this or that amount of pension, but in the grate- 
ful recollection of his country. 

But my Lords discharge the portion of duty 
which belongs to them, with cordial satisfaction, 
in awarding to Sir Rowland Hill, for life, his full 
salary of ;f 2,000 per annum. 

The results of the penny postage scheme may 
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be seen by the following table, comparing 1838 
— ^the last year of the old system — with the years 
1 863 and 1 876 : — 

Mfllions. Cross Revenue. Net Revenue. 

1838 — Letters only 73 ... £2,^6,000 ... ;^i.66o.ooo 

1863— Letters only 642 ... 3.870.000 ... 1,790.000 

1876— Letters ^S^\ 

Postcards 78? 

Newspapers and \" ''•~''«» - ^'^^'"^ 

Books 342J 

Sir Rowland's declining years were spent in 
retirement at Hampstead, near London, sur- 
rounded with abundant marks of the estimation 
in which he was held by his countrymen. A recent 
writer, who visited him a few months ago, says : — 
"As he reclines in his arm-chair, the pale old 
gentleman lives among his pictures and his 
books. Beneath a high forehead, surmounted 
by a black velvet cap, a pair of pale blue eyes 
shine out of a face fringed with white hair. The 
room is full of acknowledgments of his eminent 
services. There are the Ribbon and Star of a 
K.CB., the freedom of the City of Aberdeen, that 
of the Fishmongers' Company in a silver box, a 
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salver presented by the town of Liverpool, wine 
coolers from Glasgow, candelabra from Wolver- 
hampton, vases from the Potteries, pictures from 
Creswick, Stanfield, and others, and many other 
testimonials of gratitude for a system without 
which life would now seem impossible." 

The town of his birth, Kidderminster, has given 
a commission for a marble statue, by Brock, to 
be placed in one of the principal streets. The 
model shows him "in an easy unconventional 
attitude, the very impersonation of a man at 
home." Birmingham has endeavoured to ac- 
knowledge the merits of Rowland Hill, whose 
character was formed in her midst, and whose 
residence in that place for a quarter of a century 
entitles her to claim him as a townsman. In the 
hall of the Post Office of that town stands a 
marble statue of the man, by his friend and fellow- 
townsman, Peter Hollins, by whose courtesy I 
am enabled to give this facsimile of his signa- 
ture : — 





CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

|0R the last few years Sir Rowland lived 
in comparative retirement Occasion. 
ally a letter in the newspapers testified 
to the intere3t he still took in public affairs, par- 
ticularly when it was proposed to erect a Small- 
pox Hospital on Hampstead Heath, which he 
strenuously opposed. So complete indeed was 
Sir Rowland's retirement from active life, that 
by many he was supposed to be dead. A few 
years ago at a stance of spiritualists, one of the 
company present proposed that the spirit of Sir 
Rowland should be evoked and questioned upon 
the doings of the Post Office since /its death. The 
spirit was summoned, and replied to the ques- 
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tions put, and amongst other matters expressed 
unqualified gratification at the introduction of 
the halfpenny card, an innovation which Sir 
Rowland had strongly objected to» This conver- 
sation was published in the papers and com muni* 
cated to Sir Rowland, to whom it afforded the 
greatest amusement 

Only a few weeks before his death be was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the City of London, 
and as this was his last public appearance, a record 
of the proceedings on that occasion may fitly 
close this sketch of his successful career. On the 
6th of June, 1879, a deputation of the Corporation 
of London, consisting of Mr. Washington Lyon 
(mover) and Sir John Bennett (seconder), waited 
upon Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., with the view of 
presenting, in a gold casket, the resolution of the 
Court of Common Council ordering the presenta- 
tion of the freedom of the City to that gentleman, 
in recognition of his valuable services as a Post 
Office reformer. The deputation were accom- 
panied by the Chamberlain (Mr. B. Scott), the 
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Town Clerk (Mr. Monckton), and Mr. M'Kinlay 
(Chairman of the General Purposes Committee). 
The state of Sir Rowland Hill's health, and his 
advanced age, precluding his attendance at the 
Guildhall, the deputation waited upon him at 
his residence at Hampstead, with the resolution 
ordering the presentation of the freedom. The 
deputation were introduced by the Chamberlain 
to Sir Rowland Hill, and after the Town Clerk 
had read the resolution of the Court of Common 
Council, 

Mr. B. Scott (Chamberlain) presented a beau- 
tifully engraved and inscribed gold casket, which 
contained a copy of the resolution, and which 
was magnificently illuminated, to Sir Rowland. 
After speaking of the eminent services rendered 
by Sir Rowland to the world, Mr. Scott remarked 
that in thirty-eight years the post offices and 
receptacles for the deposit of correspondence had 
increased from 4,500 to over 25,000. The charge- 
able letters and newspapers dispatched in 1839, 
which numbered about 106,000,000, had in- 
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creased (including book and sample packets and 
post cards) to the enormous total of nearly 
1,478,000,000. As regarded commercial con- 
venience, post office orders for money remitted 
had risen from 188,000 in 1839, to 18,500,000 in 
1878. 

Sir Rowland Hill, who was greatly affected, 
then requested his son, Mr. Pearson Hill, to 
read the following reply : " Mr. Chamberlain 
and Gentlemen, Members of the Common Coun- 
cil of London, — I am sure you will believe me 
when I say how impossible I find it adequately 
to express the deep feeling of gratification with 
which I, and all members of my family, receive 
the honour which it has pleased the Corporation 
of London to confer upon me in presenting me 
with the honorary freedom of their City — an 
honour rendered all the more gratifying by the 
very generous manner in which you, sir, have 
been pleased to speak of my services. Like 
every one else who endeavours to effect improve- 
ments in existing institutions, it has been my lot 
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to encounter misrepresentation, injustice, and 
strenuous, though, doubtless, often honest, oppo- 
sition ; but, on the other hand, there are probably 
few innovators who have had the good fortune, 
which has been granted to me, to live to see my 
plans crowned with a success far exceeding my 
most sanguine expectations, to find former oppo- 
nents converted into zealous friends, and, above 
all, to know — as I do by to-day*s ceremony and 
by other tokens which from time to time have 
reached my hands — that, though nearly forty 
years have passed since my plans came into oper- 
ation, the public still retain a kindly remembrance 
of my services to our common country, and, as 
you are good enough to say, to the world at large^ 
The present generation, fortunately for itself, has 
no practical acquaintance with the evils of the 
old postal system. It is probable that few even 
of those assembled here to-day are aware that a 
lower rate of postage now carries a letter from 
Egypt or the farthest parts of Europe to San 
Francisco than was charged in 1839 on a letter 
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coming from Guildhall (which you left scarcely 
an hour ago) to this house, though the latter dis- 
tance, as the crow flies, is scarcely four miles. 
The uniform penny postage system seems perhaps 
now to many persons to be so natural and proper 
— so thoroughly in accordance with the fitness of 
things — that they are probably unaware how in- 
credulous many people were forty years ago as 
to its propriety, and how narrowly the plan, more 
than once, escaped total shipwreck. It may per- 
haps be interesting to you to know that when I 
first turned my attention to the practicability of 
reforming the Post Office, though I was confident 
that the existing rates of postage were in many 
cases too high, I had no idea of uniformity of rate, 
and, so far as I am aware, ho one else had ever 
even suggested such a thing. Before making up 
my mind, however, as to what simplifications of 
arrangements and reductions of charge were prac- 
ticable, I set myself to analyse carefully each item 
of cost in the service performed by the Post Office, 
as regards letters committed to its charge. In 

8 
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the course of that investigation I found that the 
chief items of cost were what I may call the ter- 
minal services— />., those of collection and de- 
livery — =and it was then I discovered, what was 
to me the astonishing fact, that not only did the 
cost of Conveying a letter from the town in which 
it originated to its place of destination bear no 
proportion to the distance it had to be conveyed, 
but that that cost was so insigfnificant — only the 
ninth part of a farthing, even for carrying a letter 
the 400 miles between London and Edinburgh — 
that it might be ignored, and that a uniform rate 
of postage, with its manifest advantages in sim- 
plifying and still further cheapening the postal 
arrangements, was, in truth, absolutely fairer than 
any other. So little, however, were many people 
prepared at that time to accept the principle of 
uniform postage — a change even more inconsis- 
tent with then established usages than a uniform 
rate for passengers and goods by railway would 
probably be considered at the present time — ^that 
even after all the evidence had been submitted 
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to the Parliamentary Committee of 1838, that 
Committee, when the principle of uniformity of 
charge was put to the vote, was equally divided, 
and this question, the very essence of my scheme, 
was only carried by the casting vote of the chair- 
man, the late Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P. for 
Greenock, a gentleman, I may add, who had 
already distinguished himself for several improve- 
ments which he had effected in the details of 
Post Office management. When the further 
question was put that the uniform rate should be 
one penny, this was rejected by the Committee, 
only three voting in its favour and six against it, 
and, instead of the penny rate, a twopenny rate 
of postage was recommended. I need not trouble 
you, sir, with the long explanation which would 
be necessary to show how this difficulty was ulti- 
mately overcome, and how in the end penny 
postage was conceded by the Government of the 
day, not so much, I fear, from any real conviction 
as to its merits^ but as a means, I believe, of 
securing on a coming division the votes of certain 

8 — 2 
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influential Members of Parliament, whose oppo- 
sition on a question wholly unconnected with the 
Post Office had become dangerous to the Govern- 
ment. These facts will perhaps afford to those 
interested in the matter some indication of the 
niifficulties with which the adoption of the uniform 
penny postage system was beset. In conclusion, 
i have to request that you will kindly convey to 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London my 
most earnest thanks, not only for the honour they 
have now conferred on me and mine, but for the 
kind consideration they have shown by sending 
a deputation of their body to present it to me 
here, my feeble state of health, which has kept 
me a prisoner in these rooms now for nearly four 
years, preventing my coming into the City, as I 
otherwise would gladly have done, to receive the 
freedom at their hands. The document you now 
hand to me, and the beautiful casket in which it 
is to be enclosed, have an especial value in my 
eyes, and will have it, I am sure, in those of my 
descendants. In the fulness of time, when those 
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who can still remember the inconveniences of the 
former postal system shall have passed away, and 
the public, as years roll on, shall have forgotten — 
as necessarily they will — everything concerning 
myself and the reform which it has fallen to my 
lot to effect, my son and my son's sons will still 
be able to point with pride to the permanent and 
visible token, which you have this day placed in 
our hands, of the full and generous manner in 
which the Corporation of the greatest city in the 
world has been pleased to express its approvfil 
of my labours for the public welfare." 

The roll of honorary citizenship was then signed 
by Sir Rowland Hill, and the Chamberlain pointed 
out that the archives in the City Library showed 
that he was the third of that name and family 
who had become connected with the City of 
London. The first was a direct ancestor of his, 
and bore the same arms — viz., Sir Rowland Hill, 
Citizen and Mercer, who was Lord Mayor in 1 549, 
a benefactor of Christ's Hospital, and founder of 
the Grammar School at Drayton, Salop, He 
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was buried in the churchof St Stephen, Walbrook, 
and his epitaph is in Stowe's "Survey of London." 
The second was General Sir Rowland Hill, who, 
in 1 8 14, received the honorary freedom of the City 
for his services at the Battle of Vittoria. 
The deputation soon afterwards withdrew. 

Sir Rowland survived this interesting presen- 
tation but a few weeks. On August 21st it was 
announced that his infirmity had increased, and 
that he was in great danger. From that time he 
took little sustenance, and gradually sank until 
at daybreak on the morning of Wednesday, 
August 27th, 1879, he calmly breathed his last 
in the presence of Lady Hill and his surviving 
children, having nearly attained his 84th year. 

The announcement of his death was received 
with expressions of regret and respect from all 
classes of the community. A general wish was 
expressed that his remains should be placed in 
Westminster Abbey. This wish was complied 
with, and at noon on Thursday, September 4th, 
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his body was buried within the hallowed walls 
where so many other illustrious Englishmen rest 
in honoured graves. 
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C Griffiths. 

Ventriloquism (The Art of). With Directions for Learners, 
Bv Frederick Maccabb. 
" That master of the art, Frederick Maccabe, clearly explains what ventrilo- 

3uism is, describes how the art might be acquired, gives several funny 
ialogues for beginners, &€." — Plymouth Mercury: 

Bedford Street, Strand. 



l^rederick Wame and Co., Publisliers, 
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WABHE'S POPULAB 2s. 6d. HAITDT MANUALS. 



THE YOUNG. WOMAN'S BOOK. 

▲ Q-atheTing of ITsefal Information in Houeehold Matters, 

Taste, Duties, Study*, &o, &o. 

Py/TH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"Good advice and counsel, and valuable receipts, and other instructions, 
r the pa| 



occupy the pagei. Mistress and servant may alike turn it to practical account.' 



EVERY-DAY COOKERY BOOK. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED RECEIPTS. 

Compiled and Edited by Mary Jewry. With Original Illustrations, printed 
in Coloursi of Thirty-seven Dishes, and numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 

*»* The instructions in Cookery are given in very full detail for the convenience 
of inexperienced Housekeepers and Cooks. 

Ditto, price Ss. 6d., with Additional Coloared Plates, and Bound 
in Half Bed Bban, gUt lettering. 



BEST OF EVERYTHING. 

A DOMESTIC MANUAL. 

By the Author of " Enquire "Within." 

Containing One Thousand Eight Hundred Useful Articles on how to obtain the 

best of everything. 

In the compilation of the present volume the author has earnestly endeavoured 
to work up to the Domestic Improvements of the Age, and to furnish the result 
of fifteen years' Invention, Improvement, and Discovery in all that relates to 
Home Necessities and Enjoyments. 



HOME DOCTORING: 

DOMESTIC MEIDIOIITB .A^ITD SUEaEEY. 
By a Member of the Boyal College of Surgeons (Eng.) 

With Original Illustrations printed in Colours. 

CONTENTS.— T. Introductory Observations on Disease and Treatment.— 
2. Accidents, Diseases, and Symptoms, Alphabetically Arranged .—3. Medi- 
cines and their Doses. — 4. Poisoning and its Treatment.— 5. On the 
Management of the Sick- Room, Nursing, Diet, &c. &c. 

Bedford Street, Strand* 



I^rederick Wame and Co., Publishers, 



PRACTICAL GARDEN /NQ BOOKS. 



In small crown 8vo, price Ss. 6d. each, cloth gilt 

LOUDOH'S AIATEUR GARDEHER'S GALEHDAR. 

Being a Monthly Guide a$ to what should be Avoided, as well as 

what should be Don% in a Garden in Each Month, with 

Illustrations. Revised by.W. Robinson, F.L.S. 



ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS, 

To be found by the Wayside, Fields, Hedgerows, Rivers, 
Moorlands, Meadows, Mountains, and Seashore. 

By J. T. BUBGESS. 

Fine Edition. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 



MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING; 

combining 

Their Culture and Produce. 
By ELIZABETH WATTS. 

With Practical Plates and Coloured Illustrations. 



VILLA GARDENING. 

By WTLLIAM FAUIi, F.I1.S., F.B.H.S., Ao. 

Author of "The Rose Garden." 

Third Edition, entirely revised and re-edited, with Practical lUustrationSi 



In demy 8vo, price 78. Gd.* cloth gilt. 

THE HORTICULTURIST; 

Or, The Culture and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and 

^lustrated with numerous Engravings 
J. C. Loudon. 

W. Robinson, F.L.S. 
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HUNDRED GUINEA PRESENTATION WATCH AND CHAIN. 

"j^-SETT'S FINEST GOp.CHRONqMLTER.Ju^y^e.^^^^ 



JihSSETT'S FINEST G 



ai of PoHic Boiirf. 

IN 

EEJi -SETTS 



KciaJly prepaml for pm-en 



i OOLU WATCHES, peifca fi* ',™f 
, DiU -'S'iSiil.^L^SSi^P-^. P« Office O^^r.Joh. 



" BENNETTS CLOCKS. 

65 & 64 CHEAPSIDE. ^^ ^ 

i iittfrwiiiiii.li-. ii- ' ■■ ^ ,...,, Unitizing. din\jui-womi,sndv 
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lENNETTS &i 



AJION WATCHES, 
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"",,-— J. c;;. n-iHN BENNETT, hnvine iusi comi'l'lJ'l 
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